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THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN 
MARY LEAL HARKNESS 


It has been a source of no little regret to me as I have con- 
templated preparing this outline of the efforts and achievements 
of the Southern Association of College Women, that I am unable 
to prepare it with a brief historical sketch from personal knowledge 
of its birth and early infancy. It would be not merely interesting, 
but instructive and illuminating as well, to know in just how far 
its development and activities have followed the lines and approxi- 
mated the ideals in the minds of the women who ushered it into 
existence in a Tennessee summer thirteen years ago. 

Their ideals were very high, I think; at least, the awe-inspiring 
effect of them upon the multitude—and a scholastic multitude too, 
for it was dwelling in the atmosphere of the University of Tennessee 
—was remarkable. One of the charter members, a Wellesley gradu- 
ate, relates that, not having attended the first meeting called to 
consider the formation of an organization, she hardly dared enter 
the second, for so formidable was the report of the exalted stand- 
ard and amazing selectness of the new association that she feared 
that her college might not rank high enough to admit her to a place 
among the elect! 

The charter members formulated for the Constitution of the 
new Association the statement of its three-fold object now made 
familiar by annual appearances upon the introductory page of its 
published proceedings. It might have been more briefly stated, 
I fancy, as a recognition by these Southern college women of the 
necessity for them to unite to combat what a Southern college pro- 
fessor a year or two before had been much criticized for calling, 
in a magazine article, “a defective public sentiment.” Conditions, 
most of them well known, and for many of which the citizens of 
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the South as a whole can hardly be blamed, had brought about in 
the Southern states generally the curious paradox of an indifference 
to higher education side by side with an extravagant and undis- 
criminating admiration for certain exceptional and luminous in- 
dividuals, reputed to possess it. This very admiration and exaggera- 
tion of the scholastic attainments of persons adorned with degrees 
from the greater institutions of learning, or with the lustre of study 
“abroad,” has been at once the cause and the result, if I may so 
speak, of that superlative bane of all those that have beset the cause 
of education in the South, the “college” that would have hard 
work to be graded as even a fairly good preparatory school, and 
did not itself suspect—until the S. A. C. W. and Miss Colton as- 
sailed it—its desperate educational state. 

There could hardly be other than “a defective public sentiment” 
where a large proportion of the citizens, women especially, received 
their schooling in such institutions, and where, on the other hand, 
the real college course was regarded as a dizzy and dazzling emi- 
nence attainable by but a favored few. It may be added that, up 
to not so many years before the birth of the Southern Association 
of College Women, these favored few, if they were women, were 
also rather generally regarded as a freakish few; and although by 
1903 the number of standard college graduates among the women 
of the South, all told, was far from inconsiderable, yet there were 
still towns of size and repute in American history “pointing with 
pride” to the one girl of their community who had “gone North 
to college,” and had possessed herself of a Vassar or Wellesley or 
Smith degree. Therefore it is not strange that this group of 
Southern women of college degree assembled in Knoxville, felt 
that the foremost of the needs of their South was a movement “to 
unite college women in the South for the higher education of 
women,” and “to raise the standard of education for women.” 

Again, perhaps the greatest obstacle to progress with which the 
really standard colleges of the South have had to contend is the 
lack of properly prepared students—hence the recognition of the 
necessity of the third “object”: “to develop preparatory schools, 
and to define the line of demarcation between preparatory schools 
and colleges.” 

In her report as Chairman of the S. A. C. W. Committee on 
Standards of Colleges in 1912, Miss Colton said: 

“The chief reason, however, that the A.B. degree of such 
Southern colleges as Converse and Meredith is not more nearly 
- equivalent to that of Eastern colleges for women is due to the 
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poorer preparation of the majority of even regular Freshmen in 
Southern colleges. To illustrate, Meredith College has for four 
yeats required in English three units of as good a quality as North 
Carolina high schools could furnish; yet it has taken my students 
two years to complete in English composition the work done at 
Wellesley, Vassar and Mt. Holyoke in one year. And since I 
taught Freshmen English at Wellesley from 1905 to 1908, the dif- 
ference can hardly be due to a difference in the quality of the teach- 
ing;” and what was true in 1912 was still more true nine years 
earlier. 

To return, however, to the first of the “objects,” and to take 
up it and the others in order and in more detail, I cannot but ex- 
press with especial emphasis my personal feeling that the results 
of that first one, and particularly the first half of it, have been 
of more far-reaching importance than is perhaps generally realized. 
They have been the least tangible of all the results, in a way, be- 
ing of a sort not to be conveniently tabulated or published in bul- 
letins; but “to unite college women in the South” for any good 
purpose would be a most significant and heartening thing—more so, 
I think, than a similar union of college women in any other other 
section. For it represents a union of elements that have been 
felt to be more dissimilar than anywhere in West or East or North; 
and those elements have had more to learn, each of the other, than 
could have been the case in any other region, and they have learned 
it. And with that learning and mutual understanding of differing 
character and viewpoint have come an esteem and even a warm re- 
gard which, in my belief, are fundamentally the things through 
which the S. A. C. W. has lived and grown, and will live and grow. 
The uniting of college women in the South for any good purpose 
would have been, I repeat, a notable thing: the uniting of them for 
a purpose so peculiarly worthy of college women has been not 
merely notable; it has been great. To bring into close touch with 
each other three classes of women, Southern graduates of Southern 
colleges, Southern graduates of Northern colleges, and Northern 
graduates of Northern colleges now residents of the South, has 
had an effect upon the women themselves, in broadening their sym- 
pathies, enlarging their knowledge of educational conditions, and 
firing their enthusiasm, which probably even the charter members 
but dimly foresaw. 

But, to turn to the tangible things, the Association has in- 
stalled a system of machinery in the form of standing committees 
to carry out its second and third purposes effectively, and the busi- 
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ness of the foremost of these committees is to investigate the 
standards of Southern colleges. The work of this committee has 
probably come more generally to the notice of educators, especially 
in the North, than any other activity of the Association. Its re- 
ports have been not only illuminating, but I think I may say as- 
tonishing, to all persons interested in education both in North and 
South. That they have been substantial as well as startling, how- 
ever, needs no better proof than that they have been accepted by 
practically all the leading colleges and universities in the North asa 
basis for determining the standing of southern students applying 
for admission to their upper classes. The magnitude of the un- 
dertaking which this committee entered upon may perhaps be better 
appreciated when the fact is presented in cold type that the South 
contains something more than three hundred and sixty institutions 
calling themselves colleges or universities. 

In its tabulated statement of the Association’s four definite de- 
partments of work the annual bulletin places at the last, “to circulate 
facts in regard to the actual educational conditions in southern 
secondary schools and colleges ;” but it seems a logical sequence to 
discuss this fourth department in connection with the first, of which 
it is the natural fruit. For the circulation of facts has been very 
largely accomplished through the publication of the reports of the 
Committee on Standards of Colleges and of further investigations 
carried on by Miss Colton after her retirement from the chairman- 
ship of that committee to become president of the Association. In 
the report of the Southern Association of College Women presented 
to the Department of School Patrons by Miss Virginia McKenney, 
first vice-president, at the last meeting of the National Educational 
Association she said: 

“To her pamphlets of former years, The Improvements in 
Standards of Southern Colleges, and The Approximate Value of 
Recent Degrees in Southern Colleges, Miss Elizabeth Avery Colton, 
President of the Association, has added a third, The Various Types 
of Southern Colleges for Women. This pamphlet has been pub- 
lished as one of the regular bulletins of the Association. It is in- 
tended primarily to give full information to high school students 
concerning the standards and standing of the many institutions in 
the South with the title ‘College.’ Classification is made under the 
following heads: Standard Colleges, Approximate Colleges, Normal 
and Industrial Colleges, Junior Colleges, Unclassifiable Colleges, 
Imitation and Nominal Colleges. The main facts about each in- 
stitution named under the above headings (gathered from catalogs 
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and announcements) are noted in concise form—location, founda- 
tion, recognition by various educational organizations, endowment, 
volumes in library, number of college students, number of special 
students, etc. With this definite information to hand, the southern 
high school girl should be able to make an intelligent choice of 
institutions according to the type of training she desires. The 
pamphlet is one more step forward in the Association’s work of 
research and publicity in connection with the standards of colleges. 
As this work progresses it is becoming harder for the nominal col- 
lege which advertises falsely to secure students.” 

As might be expected, the circulation of facts of this type 
has not been received with unmixed approval in the South, at least 
by the institutions not flattered by the revelation of the “facts.” But 
it can hardly be doubted that the effect in the end will be of the 
clearing nature recognized as sure to follow violent atmospheric 
disturbances in general. 

Divisions two and three of the work assigned to the standing 
committees are in a way more dependent upon the assistance and 
individual activity of the branches than the two just considered ; in- 
deed, but for the hearty cooperation which has come from the 
branch associations the committees on college clubs and “college 
day” and on scholarships would have been able to show little more 
than plans and advice where they now show achievement. It is 
the business of the College Day Committee, first to organize in 
high schools and secondary schools generally clubs of girls who 
expect or would like to go to college. The general purpose of the 
club is to keep its members interested in and informed upon all 
the more important features of their prospective college life. It 
aims to guide them also in the selection of a college, and to make 
clear to them that all is not college that flashes a B.A. degree. The 
effect of these college clubs, wherever started, has undoubtedly 
been to turn college-ward the thoughts of many a girl who did not 
know that she wanted to go to college until she caught the infection 
from the conversations of her best friends. The crown of the 
labors in connection with the college club is the “College Day,” a 
thing into which all the branches have entered with enthusiasm, and 
whose celebration they have carried out annually with an ingenuity 
and variety which compels my admiring wonder whenever I read 
the reports of them. To tell of their various devices would be to 
publish in full the branch and committee reports for as many years 
as they have held “College Day.” It will be enough to say that each 
branch devotes one day of the year to entertaining the high school 
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and academy girls of its community in some way which will present 
in the most compelling way possible the various characteristics of 
college life, both serious and frivolous. In places where the work 
of a branch covers too large a territory to entertain all the avail- 
able high school girls at once, the program is repeated in different 
localities as often as circumstances require. 

At least one branch—New Orleans—has made a distinct effort 
to extend this work of implanting what might be termed “the col- 
lege thought” farther down than the high school. It was found that, 
in that city at least, children in the seventh and eighth grades had 
so far decided the question of their prospective high school course 
that to go after them with collegiate bait in the high school was to 
catch them too late. A girl may wish ever so much to be a college 
girl, but if she has laid a foundation of perhaps two years in the 
“business course,” that wish is but a futile and unfortunate change 
of heart. The S. A. C. W. members therefore adopted the plan 
about three years ago of sending speakers to the grammar schools 
to present the claims of higher education to the pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grades, and they have had considerable evi- 
dence that some of the seed, at least, fell upon good ground. 

The Committee on Scholarships is the outgrowth of a begin- 
ning made by the branches, notably that at Montgomery, which of 
its own initiative had secured several scholarships from leading 
colleges, and, what was no less of a task, suitable holders of them. 
The Maryland Branch had meantime been accomplishing things 
in the same direction, and beginnings had been made in other places 
when in 1912, Miss Keller, who was then president, appointed a 
scholarship committee for the general Association. This was first 
called a subcommittee to the Committee on College Day; but after 
the next annual meeting it rose to the dignity of an independent 
committee, and has so enlarged its field of work that it now offers 
seventy scholarships in standard institutions. Besides this it has 
circulated among high school pupils and teachers information as to 
the requirements of each college offering scholarships, dates of 
examinations, etc., by means of a printed leaflet put into their 
hands. These scholarships vary in value, the most of them being 
tuition scholarships only, but one or two cover a part of the other 
expenses as well. The Association may also nominate candidates 
for the six hundred dollar Pulitzer Scholarship at Barnard College. 
This committee has found that it is rather easier to secure a scholar- 
ship from a standard college than to secure a willing and well-pre- 
pared applicant for it. Yet a large number of the scholarships 
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are being used, and Miss Spencer, the chairman of the committee, 
says in her last report: 

“Judging from the number of letters, asking for information, 
the interest in scholarships is growing. Though each inquiry does 
not mean that a properly prepared candidate is at hand at the 
present time, yet when made for students still in the second year 
of the high school, it gives us hope for the future.” While fear of 
examinations deters a good many southern girls from applying for 
these scholarships, lack of means to meet the expense exclusive of 
tuition undoubtedly holds back many desirable applicants. Feeling 
assured of this the Association has made some tentative steps to- 
wards the establishment of a loan fund. As a work of the general 
association this has not assumed great proportions, but local funds 
are held and administered by several of the branches. 

To quote again and finally from the Association’s annual bul- 
letin: “The Association is trying to create such public sentiment 
as will demand throughout the South (1) college work for college 
degrees, and (2) larger appropriation for rural and city schools, 
better trained and better paid superintendents and teachers, better 
buildings, more effective supervision of the physical welfare of 
children, and, finally, a much larger enrollment of the school popu- 
lation.” 

Much of the work under (2) is carried on through coopera- 
tion with the School Patrons Committee of the National Educational 
Association, and in the past two or three years an especially active 
campaign has been carried on against the notorious illiteracy of 
certain sections of the South. In regard to the conduct of this 
campaign I cannot do better than to quote again from Miss Mc- 
Kenney’s report before the N. E. A.: 

“The Patrons Committee of the Association through local com- 
mittees has striven especially to promote interest in the investigation 
and elimination of illiteracy in all the states represented in the 
Association. Copies of the Illiteracy Circular compiled by the 
women of Alabama were sent to all Patrons Committee chairmen. 
Directly or indirectly the committee has been able to stimulate inter- 
est in the betterment of illiteracy conditions in Mississippi and 
Kentucky. It has also cooperated further in the work already in 
progress in Alabama and North Carolina.” 

In closing this paper I wish to say that in my occasional men- 
tion of the work of specific branches and localities I am very far 
from intending to seem to disregard that of the ones which I have 
not mentioned by name. I have given specific instances some- 
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times because I happen to be better acquainted with the work 
there, sometimes because certain branches chance to have made 
special efforts in the departments of which I have written. But 
there is not a branch—from Maryland to Texas—which has not 
been giving its influence and active service to some form of edu- 
cational work adapted to the especial needs and conditions of its 
own locality. Wherever members of the Southern Association of 
College Women are found there has been given, I think it is not too 
much to say, a strong additional impulse to the movement to create 
in the South a sentiment, no longer “defective,” but strong and 
full-grown, both for higher education and for better education in 
every grade, from the lowest to the highest. 


THE NEW PLAN OF ADMISSION 
ALICE V. WAITE 


The women’s colleges that have admitted students by certifi- 
cate as well as by examination have always had to be on the de- 
fensive against those colleges who have held that only by examina- 
tions in all subjects offered for admission could a student’s knowl- 
edge be tested. Undaunted by this criticism, the women’s colleges 
which are at present changing their method—-Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, Vassar and Wellesley—have held on their way for over 
thirty years, fully convinced that they have gained just as good 
students from certificated schools as those who entered by examina- 
tions in all subjects. Certainly no statistics could be compiled that 
would show inferiority on the part of certificated students. Those 
who entered by examination have failed in later work just as often 
as those who came in by certificate, and some of our highest honor 
students in college work were certificated for admission. Certainly 
it is not the failure to secure good students that has caused these 
four colleges to give up their method of admission by certificate. 

At Harvard, on the other hand, the Committee on Admission 
recognized the need of a change, and adopted in 1911, after more 


than a year of deliberation, their present plan of admission, which 
calls for: 


(1) The school record for four years, giving evidence as to 
the quality of the school curriculum. 

(2) An estimate of the applicant’s character and scholarship 
from the headmaster. 
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(3) Four comprehensive examinations 

(a) English. 

(b) Latin; or candidates for the S. B., French or German. 

(c) Mathematics, or Physics, or Chemistry. 

(d) Any subject not already selected under b or c from 
the following lists: 

Greek, French and German. 
History and Mathematics. 
Physics and Chemistry. 

These four examinations must be taken at one examination 
session, either in June or in September. 

With this experience before them, the four women’s colleges 
began their concerted consideration of this subject in October, 1915. 
After several meetings of the eight delegates—the President and 
one other from each college, with plans submitted, amended, and 
approved by the faculties of the respective colleges, their new plan 
of admission was adopted February, 1916, and may be made use 
of, under the College Entrance Examination Board, at any ex- 
amination period. In September, 1919, it will entirely supersede 
the certificate system, though the applicant may still enter. under 
the old plan of examinations in all subjects. 

The new plan calls for two kinds of evidence: 

(1) Evidence submitted by the school. 

(a) A school report on blanks provided by the colleges 
covering the entire record of the applicant, of sub- 
jects and grades, for four years, to be submitted 
by February 15th of the year of entrance. 

(b) A certificate from the school principal which will sup- 
ply information under several headings. The blank 
reads as follows: “The Board of Admission will be 
very grateful for an estimate of the candidate’s 
character. They will be glad to have information 
about the candidate’s scholarly interests, whether 
connected with her school work or outside of it; 
her possession of exceptional ability of any kind; 
her fondness for outdoor sports; her moral quali- 
ties, such as honesty, courage, self-control, and 
regard for duty; the influence that she has exerted 
among her schoolmates, and the ways in which it 
has been recognized. 

(2) Evidence submitted by the candidate: 
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Four comprehensive examinations selected from each of 
the following groups: 

(a) English or History. 

(b) A foreign language. 

(c) Mathematics, or Chemistry, or Physics. 

(d) A fourth subject chosen by the applicant from the 
subjects which may be offered for admission. 
This choice must be approved by the Committee 
on Admission. 

At least two of these examinations must cover not less than 
three admission units. For example, if a student offers three points 
of French for admission, her examination must cover the three 
points. 

The four examinations must be taken at one session, either in 
June or in September. If the applicant fails in June, she will not 
be admitted again to examination in September, but she may try 
again the following year, or she may take the old order of examina- 
tion in all subjects in September. These comprehensive examina- 
tions are given by the College Entrance Examination Board, and 
so are open to candidates in all centers where College Entrance 
Board examinations are given. The examiners of the Board will 
read the books, which will then be forwarded to the individual 
college for the final decision. 

This evidence submitted by the applicant in the work that she 
thinks she can do best will be examined from a somewhat different 
standpoint from the marking system which has obtained for ex- 
amination papers. The Committee will try to learn from these 
papers what the ability of the candidate is, and not how much she 
remembers of a successful “cram.” The examinations will be care- 
fully judged on the following basis: 

Does the candidate show a sufficient knowledge of this subject 
to continue it in college? 

Does her book suggest a different kind of training from that 
on which the examination is based? Or poor training? Or that 
she has not made full use of her opportunities? 

Does the book suggest capacity for honor work? Or is it 
merely passable? Or a failure? 

What does she do best? 

Indicate, by underlining words in the following lists, the char- 
acteristics of the book. 

Good: Neatness; Accuracy; Correct spelling and punctuation ; 
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Sense of order and arrangement; Reasoning power; Memory; 
Ability to apply knowledge. 

Bad: Slovenly; Inaccurate; Careless in spelling and punctua- 
tion ; Illogical ; Poor memory ; Inability to reason. 

Remarks : 

From the principal of her school, from the student’s own work, 
and from her work of the past years, the colleges believe that they 
have a sounder basis of admission than they have had before. They 
will not necessarily reject a student if she fails in one part of her 
work. Special excellence in some parts may sufficiently prove 
to the examiners that she is a desirable candidate, that she can do 
college work, and she will be admitted. 

One of the special advantages of this system, both to the col- 
lege and to the student, is that there will be no entrance conditions. 
An applicant will either be admitted free from all conditions, or 
rejected. We recognize that entrance conditions are a handicap, 
but they seem inevitable under our present arrangement. The new 
plan gives the freshman every chance to make a good record. 

After the approval of this new system by the faculties of the 
four colleges concerned, the representatives of these colleges called 
a conference in March, 1916, in New York, to consider the plan 
with delegates from the New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, from the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, and from the 
Head Mistresses’ Association. ‘The Secretaries of the College 
Entrance Examination Board and of the New England College 
Entrance Certificate Board were also present. The plan met with 
cordial endorsement by all these representatives with a single ex- 
ception, and the date (September, 1919) was agreed upon as giv- 
ing full time for any needed adjustment to the change. 

In May the Presidents of the four colleges met in Chicago 
the representatives of the secondary schools and colleges of the 
Middle West. It was noteworthy here that the secondary school 
principals were less in accord on the advantages of the new plan, 
with their accepted custom of passing their graduates unquestioned 
from the High School into the State University. From the Middle 
West, then, it may be that the Eastern colleges will not receive as 
many students under the new plan, until time accustoms these 
High Schools to the change, and they appreciate that there are 
advantages. 

The advantages of the new plan are no less to the preparatory 
school than to the college, in that the new plan removes all exact- 
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ing requirements as to the arrangement of the curriculum, since 
the blanks ask no questions about subjects carried in the last year, 
nor the number of classroom periods allotted to each subject. The 
method of instruction is left to the school. The college asks for 
results. It substitutes for four different certificate systems in 
use by the four colleges at present a uniform system of admission 
blanks. The candidate has the advantage of meeting examinations 
in subjects that she believes herself qualified for, since she has 
some choice of examination, and she is not required to spend the 
last part of the year before entering in hasty reviews to comply 
with the requirements for final subjects. The new method admits 
her free from conditions, if she is admitted at all, and the school 
principal is freed from undue pressure to grant a certificate to an 
unworthy candidate, but his estimate of the quality of the candidate 
in mind and character will be followed by the college, and will 
count for or against the student in the minds of the examiners. 

At a meeting of the New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in November, 1916, this new plan of admission 
was so ably presented by President Burton of Smith College that 
anyone who heard his speech, or who reads it in the January 
number of “Education,” can learn little from this exposition of the 
subject. At this same meeting Professor Clifford Moore, who had 
been on the original committee for the adoption of the new plan at 
Harvard, emphasized the advantages that Harvard recognized over 
the old method as securing for the college a standard of power, 
of grasp, reasoning, throughness, and accuracy, even of originality 
and imagination in the students who had come to them from schools 
which might not have met all their requirements in preliminaries 
and finals under the old system, and which might not meet all the 
requirements of the certificate system. 

An advantage to the college will be perhaps a more careful 
consideration on the part of the applicant. Some freshmen who 
drop out of college during or at the end of the year because unfit 
for college work, thereby losing for themselves a year’s time, and 
undergoing humiliation for themselves and for their families, might, 
with more serious consideration, go to some technical school or 
school of applied arts and make a successful record. By the present 
certificate process, too many high school graduates enter upon col- 
lege life as the obvious next step in education, with no special ques- 
tion of their fitness for a college course. It is because the college 
of liberal arts so thoroughly believes in the vocational school and 
the important place it has in education that it would urge on the 
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high school graduate the weighing of advantages on both sides be- 
fore fixing on the choice of college or of vocational school. The 
amount of vain time expended on unfit students in college might 
to great profit be saved for those who are fit, and are deserving 
of all the attention that can be given them. 

To the school and to the college the new plan offers a flexibility 
not in the certificate system nor the old order of examinations, a 
freedom to the principal from interference in the curriculum order, 
uniformity on the part of the college in admission blanks, and to 
the college an unbiased judgment of the applicant; to the applicant 
a chance to be judged on the subject in which she believes she 
can do best, and the opportunity to enter without the handicap 
of conditions. 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


MARJORIE BARSTOW 


In September, 1915, when the world was looking back over 


fifty years of the fair history of Vassar College, Connecticut Col- 
lege opened its doors to its first freshman class. The founding of 
this new college was the product of many efforts. The promulga- 
gation of the idea and need of a College, arising from the exclusion 
of women from the only college in Connecticut in which a collegiate 
education was open to them, was the notable work of the women’s 
College Club of Hartford. The realization of the idea in material 
means was due to a great community effort of New London that 
resulted in a corporation gift of $50,000, individual contributions 
of $136,000 and the initial gift of land—fifty acres from Mrs. 
Harriet U. Allyn. The project got real assurance of scope and 
continuance through the beneficence of Mr. Morton F. Plant who 
endowed the institution with $1,000,000, and who added subse- 
quently funds of $120,000 for the erection of two dormitories. By 
purchase or gifts the real estate was augmented to 340 acres, in 
which the gifts of Miss Anna Hempstead Branch of fifteen acres 
and of Mr. Frank L. Palmer of eighty acres are significant items. 
The library, now approximating 10,000 volumes, grew out of dona- 
tions of Mrs. Thomas Harland and the late Dr. Wm. P. Bolles. The 
whole story offers a history of enthusiasm and good will perhaps 
unmatched in the history of woman’s education. 

Was a new college needed? Was a new type of college, per- 
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haps, to be expected in this new institution? The creation of a 
college for women in a rich and populous state was obviously a 
necessity—with the congestion of existing women’s colleges—a 
necessity also in the larger field. But there was a still greater 
need—the need of a frank recognition in education of the changing 
relation of women to the community. The gracious academic cul- 
ture would necessarily be cherished ; but with it and out of it must 
‘ grow a professional and technical training for women graduates 
to function in life beyond the college. Existing colleges of aca- 
demic type did not offer such training, and the need was not wholly 
supplied by the co-educational universities; for they have been 
founded with special reference to the traditional professions of 
men, and come slowly into a recognition of special talents or in- 
terests of women and of the host of comparatively new professions 
which are now developing in their hands. Hence, from the first, 
the aim of Connecticut College was two-fold—to do what other 
colleges were doing for women, and, if possible, to do it better; 
and to do what no other college has as yet attempted—correlate, 
for such as so desire, training for those callings to which a college 
education best ministers. 

What the other colleges for women have given is indeed in- 
valuable—a refined, organized, disciplined, yet free and democratic 
social life amidst beautiful surroundings, and liberal culture, 
that initiation into the treasures of our intellectual inheritance. 
That culture need, however, not remain solely as an end in itself; 
it can become the indispensable basis for more specific application. 
This fuller conception of woman’s education it is the aim of Con- 
necticut College to realize. 

The first necessity for a fine academic life is a beautiful and 
spacious setting for the college buildings—a campus easily accessible 
from without, and sufficient for the development of a separate and 
undisturbed communal life, amidst surroundings as lovely and in- 
spiring as possible. Hence the incorporators of the college determ- 
ined to secure, by gift and purchase, an ample college estate. Con- 
necticut College now has a campus of 340 acres which, in natural 
advantages, yields to none. Situated, as it is, on the highway be- 
tween New York and Boston, in the very centre of the fair com- 
munity of New England colleges it can easily keep in touch with 
the life and culture around it. The splendid stretch of hill-top 
and pasture and woodland, on the banks of the Thames River, 
which forms the college estate, seems to combine in one all the 
various types of wild and natural beauty. From the flattened, elong- 
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ated hill where the main buildings are grouped there is a view un- 
obstructed in all directions, Southward lies New London and its 
harbor, a starry picture by night, and beyond is the open sea, beauti- 
ful at all times of the day. To the west the college grounds slope 
gently to the Thames River, where there is a sheltered cove for a 
boathouse. ‘To the north the Thames River winds, gleaming, 
among the wooded hills. To the west there is a romantic bit of 
woodland, a most tempting place for college picnics and out-of-door 
plays, and beyond that low undulating hills, lovely at sunset. 

This beautiful site of “The College by the Sea” has in itself 
an educative influence almost inestimable. There is something 
inspiring in the sense of great, open, shining space, in the moon- 
light, on the water at night; in the blaze of the morning sun on the 
sea; in the keenness of the salt sea-winds. But the imaginative 
appeal is not limited to these. There is something no less stimulat- 
ing in the romance of the old harbor-town whither most picturesque 
wanderers of the sea, from Captain Kidd to Captain Koenig, have 
at sometime found their way; and this romance has not been lost 
since the old whaling vessels have given place to the submarines 
and hydroaeroplanes that now go by on the river. Here, if any- 
where, the wonder of the present overshadows even the mystery 
of the past. Moreover, the background of Connecticut College 
has a more direct influence upon the life of the students. The ex- 
tent and variety of the grounds on the river front and the nearness 
to the sea, make possible a rich and various development of that 
out-of-door social life which is one of the best features of our 
colleges. Rowing on the river, picnics in the woods or on the 
shore, sea-bathing, coasting and skating—all these are unusually 
tempting at Connecticut College. And the department of physical 
education is turning to account this out-of-door life by developing 
such sports as tennis, hockey, soccer, base ball, cricket, archery, 
and cross-country running, as well as the indoor dancing and fenc- 
ing and basket ball, which take the place of these games in winter 
time. 

The architectural ideals of the College as defined in its Pre- 
liminary Announcement are of interest. “The general purpose of 
the buildings is to house a residence college for women situated 
in the picturesque and extensive estate. As Connecticut College 
is the sole college for women in a rich and populous state, in this 
period of rapidly developing higher education, the plans are pro- 
portioned to a college of generous numbers, approximating a thou- 
sand students, and capable of easy, systematic expansion. 
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“The completion of these plans is contingent on many events 
and may spread over many years. The steps to their realization 
must, however, be organic. Growth must proceed from a centre 
outwards from simple beginnings to the utmost expansion the 
future may conceivably realize; so that the waste that accompanies 
unforeseen expansion may be avoided. 

“For a college of the proportions indicated, a differentiation of 
function in its various buildings is essential. The chief differentia- 
tion arises out of the two-fold nature of a residence college—its 
provision for residence and its provision for instruction and ad- 
ministration. The academic group is naturally the centre of the 
scheme and comprises the College Hall, the logical centre of all; 
Library, Convocation Hall and Chapel, Museum, Science buildings 
and Arts buildings. In convenient proximity to the central group 
are ranged the residence group and the buildings needed in the 
athletic and social activities of the students—the Houses (or dor- 
mitories), the Hall (or refectory), Gymnasium, Union (for clubs 
and societies), Open-air Theatre, Infirmary, and Faculty House, 
with adjacent lawns and athletic fields. 

“The grouping and orientation of these buildings conform to 
the conditions of the grounds and the landscape and ensure the 
maximum advantages of the site. The flat, elongated hill-top on 
which the College will rise has a fine outlook in all directions, but 
the superb views are south to the sound and east to the Thames. 
This has naturally determined the two main axes of the plot plan. 
The longer axis (north and south) follows the line of the plateau; 
the numerous dormitories parallel with this axis have the maximum 
charm of prospect; the line culminates on the south in the domi- 
nant College building, the College Hall, which opens on the entrance 
quadrangle on the north, and looks out, to the south, on the Col- 
lege quadrangle and the sea. The stouter axis (east and west) 
passes through the quadrangle of the entrance court, opening by 
means of a wide avenue on the prospect of the Thames.” 

For this prospective group of buildings a single style of archi- 
tecture was adopted. “To be capable of adaptation under new 
conditions, to buildings of manifold size and function, the style 
had to be flexible. A residence college especially called for a style 
that should suggest the charm and beauty of fine social life and 
yet permit elaboration and dignity. The picturesquesness of the 
site and its environment made some form of romantic art appro- 
priate. These conditions, it was felt, were best satisfied in the 
domestic Tudor style, with the associated Collegiate Gothic for 
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certain of the larger edifices. The architectural style chosen has 
been put by Mr. Thomas Hardy, on its domestic side, before all— 
‘the manor-house solidly built of stone in the never-to-be surpassed 
style of the English country residence—the mullioned and tran- 
somed Elizabethan.’ On its collegiate side, the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge demonstrate the flexibility, beauty, and romantic 
charm of Tudor architecture in closely massed and varied college 
buildings.” 

The material chosen for the buildings is native stone, a warm 
gray granite, and the architects have taken special pains not to 
obscure with ornament the beauty of the granite, with its blue and 
purplish tints. “Of ornament there will be practically none, though 
stone-work around windows and arched door-ways will be finished 
to contrast with the rougher texture of the main surfaces. The 
window openings filled with the delicate tracery of metal casements 
are relied upon to furnish all the necessary decoration. Where 
appropriate, over door-ways or in similar locations, a bit of fresh 
Gothic carving will be introduced.” 

Of this group of building there have been already erected: 
New London Hall, which makes permanent provision for the 
scientific laboratories and temporary provision for other recitation 
rooms and for the offices of administration—and two dormitories— 
Plant House and Blackstone House, the gift of Mr. Plant. In 
addition to these, there is Winthrop Hall, a sunny, home-like wooden 
dormitory overlooking the Thames, and Thames Hall, a residence 
for the faculty, which at present contains the College commons. 
Moreover, the ground is prepared for a Field House, which will 
serve at present also for an assembly hall. 

Existing facilities are already taxed by the two entrance classes 
approximating one hundred each. New buildings are needed for 
new classes and there are campaigns under way for Windham 
House, a gift of the women of Windham County, and Norwich 
Hall. Local scholarships are in process of foundation connecting 
various high schools of the state with the College. Such efforts 
are directed to make the College as distinct a part, through volun- 
tary action, in the life of the state as western colleges are by their 
political organization. 

The building plans have an important bearing upon the social 
and academic life of the college. The small dormitories, intended 
for about forty students and their organization have solved the 
problem so often encountered in residence halls. In the larger 
halls, which in many colleges hold from one hundred to three hun- 
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dred students, fine social life is difficult. The hall is often noisy 
and restless; there is not the peace and friendliness of the smaller 
group. Moreover, in these larger dormitories, there arises a difh- 
cult problem of administration. Some one must be the hostess of 
the hall, the centre of a refined and cordial social life; and, in 
order to secure the right sort of person for this position, it is 
necessary to relieve her of all care for the maintenance of order 
in the house, for which a self-government system is usually re- 
sponsible, and for the physical well-being of the girls, which is 
the business of a matron or housekeeper. Hence arises a difficulty. 
The social director has hardly enough to do to keep her busy; yet 
the mere extension of her interest and sympathy to a hundred or 
two hundred girls is more than any member of the faculty wishes 
to undertake in addition to her teaching; and few are willing to 
surrender part of their academic duties for this comparatively alien 
task. For this reason some colleges have established a system of 
wardens or social directors, who have no academic relation to the 
college, and are given clerical and administrative tasks which have 
little connection with their real function. This results in an un- 
fortunate division between the intellectual and social life of the 
college. All this is obviated when the numbers in a hall are so 
few that the members of the faculty, who are the normal leaders 
and inspirers of the social intercourse in a college, can take on 
the social directorship of a hall without hindrance to their academic 
duties. 

This is the case at Connecticut College. In each house there 
is a suite of rooms for a Fellow of the college, a member of the 
faculty of high rank who resides there and is primarily responsible 
for the intellectual and social life of the House. Physical care of 
all houses and of the dining hall centres in a director of residence, 
who brings with taste and tact the efficiency of the modern trained 
institutional manager. It is thought probable that, in time, fellows 
who are inspiring teachers may naturally gather about them in their 
houses the students especially interested in their type of work and 
responsive to their influence; and thus different houses may be 
characterized by different intellectual interests. In differentiation 
of this sort there is, of course, a danger; but, properly controlled, 
it might become an important element in the life of the community 
and help to make intellectual culture, not a dead matter of books, 
but something of daily and vital potency. 

Such are the provisions for the life of the students. But 
what of the mental training? For, after all, as President Wilson 
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says, the real business of a college is mental discipline. The pur- 
pose of Connecticut College has been to make a harmonious aca- 
demic culture for all, and, for such as so desire, growing out of 
that culture, specific training for some profession. Here, again, 
the object is “to turn knowledge into faculty, ability to do things,” 
and to lead the student to think of her work in college always with 
reference to her function in the practical world beyond the college 
walls. But this does not mean the substitution of limited technical 
proficiency for a liberal education. It merely gives emphasis and 
depth to the academic studies, and makes the ‘elective system’ min- 
ister not to the transient likes and dislikes of the student but to 
a thoughtful and reasoned purpose. During the first two years the 
student is expected to lay a general foundation for more specific 
and independent study by taking certain required courses which 
include: two courses in English, one of which must be composition ; 
two courses in foreign language, ancient or modern; one course in 
history (modern European history is the course which generally 
fulfills this requirement) two courses in Science, a term which in- 
cludes biology, chemistry, dietetics, geography and geology, mathe- 
matics, physics or psychology (one of the courses taken must be 
a laboratory course) ; one course in social science; and one course 
in hygiene and physical training, the last continued through college. 
Meanwhile the student is expected to discover by the second year 
what she wishes to pursue as a ‘major subject. This choice once 
made she is thereafter directed with reference to her predominant 
aptitude or destination. 

Care is taken to see that the major subject is studied in rela- 
tion to courses of allied interests. A student who elects English 
for her major must take not only six courses in English (including 
two courses in composition, two courses in literature, and one in 
the history of language), but also two courses in foreign languages, 
one in English history, and two in psychology and philosophy. A 
student who elects chemistry must take not only twenty-four points 
in chemistry and eighteen points in biology and physics, but must 
also take mathematics, psychology and philosophy, and German or 
French. A student who elects mathematics adds physics and is 
advised to add courses in design and in freehand and mechanical 
drawing to her program; a student who elects physical education 
is advised to take English dramatic literature, general physics, 
music (voice and piano), fine arts, and a minor in education. From 
such various combinations of courses it may be seen that this voca- 
tional emphasis results in a more organic education than is pos- 
sible where students are allowed to choose freely without reference 
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to any special work. This seems to be the best solution of the prob- 
lem of combining an elective system with strict intellectual disci- 
pline. The student may make her own choice, but, once having 
made the choice, she must proceed in some consistent and purpose- 
ful fashion. 

In addition to the major subject, there are certain “elective 
minors” which offer a technical preparation for particular voca- 
tions, and which may be taken with appropriate majors. Secre- 
tarial studies, for instance, including stenography, typewriting, 
office system and practice, library economy, elements of accounting 
and banking, may be taken with a major in English; business econ- 
omy, including secretarial studies, business organization and method, 
elements of law and banking, may be taken with a major in econ- 
omics; horticulture and landscape art may be taken with a major 
in plant biology ; education may be taken with any major. 

Students who wish to study medicine and nursing take the 
biology major A which emphasizes animal and human physiology ; 
students who are interested in horticulture take the biology major 
B which emphasizes botany. In taking hygiene and physical edu- 
cation students may look forward either to work in social service 
and public health, or to the teaching or supervising of physical 
education and work in public recreation; and choose their studies 
accordingly. As the college develops the professional and technical 
courses will develop, too; and, in time, there may be realized a uni- 
versity for women, which has not sought to model itself after the 
present universities for men, but which has developed naturally and 
organically in response to the actual needs and demands of women 
in this generation. 

A college to enable a woman to be and to do what she desires 
worthily to be and to do—surely this is a very great work and 
worthy of the hearty support of all college women in this country. 
Modern education must offer opportunity to every woman to de- 
velop her own natural powers to the utmost by choosing a work 
for life and making the most of it. We can leave this thoroughly 
developed woman to make her own adjustment of the traditional 
business and tastes of her sex to the new world and the new life. 
Women have themselves created their own “sphere” and they may 
be trusted to preserve it. To help them to do it without immense 
waste and friction we must not suppress or discourage the new 
ambitions and energies which the changing conditions of the home 
have liberated in society, but recognize and develop them to their 
full power and then give them free play. 
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An unusual faculty of young and ambitious scholars, repre- 
senting in their training and experience many institutions of this 
continent and Europe has come together to help realize the fair 
prospects of the new institution. But they cannot do the work 
alone. They need public support, and above all, they need money. 
Although the funds with which the college started were such as 
to place it, from the first, among the larger and more ambitious 
schools of the country, the problem of immediate building funds 
is pressing. College women, all over the country, must help to 
make it, in the words of its president, “an institution the most beau- 
tiful and spacious, the widest in scope of instruction, the most 
steadfast in faith in woman and her abilities so far founded on 
the earth.” 


MAKING VACATION WORTH WHILE IN HAWAII 


A Report from the Hawaiian Branch 


In the spring of 1915, the need of some sort of summer enter- 
tainment for Honolulu school children, particularly those of the 
crowded tenement districts, was brought to the notice of the Col- 
lege Club, now the Hawaiian branch of the A.C.A., by Miss Mar- 


garet Bergen of New York, then acting as secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Charities here. During the two midsummer months of the 
long vacation these children had no use of the public school build- 
ings, often far more comfortable than their own homes, nor of 
the pleasant school grounds. The kindergartens were closed also; 
the ministrations of the school nurse had ceased. More help was 
needed than the settlements and playground (then but one), could 
furnish. In other cities it had been found practicable to use the 
public school plant as a means of reducing the expense of providing 
a recreation program for children, and such a use might also look 
toward furnishing recreation at the same time to the adults of the 
neighborhood. 

This suggestion bore fruit in the “Better Vacation Program,” 
carried out this last July and August at Kaiulani School, the joint 
work of the College Club and the Central Committee on Child Wel- 
fare. 

Kaiulani School was chosen, because its spacious and well- 
shaded lawns lay in the very heart of the most congested district. 
This the College Club felt gave the first essential to success, the 
right place. In securing Mrs. Mary T. Moore as superintendent, 
the Club felt sure of the second essential, the right manager. She 
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came to us fresh from four summers’ similar work in the play- 
grounds of Oakland and Seattle. We believed the success of a 
playground lay primarily not in equipment but in the brains, the 
heart, and the expert training of its superintendent, a faith the sum- 
mer has abundantly justified. The first plan relied largely on vol- 
unteer service from Club members who had consented to act; but an 
unexpected windfall in the shape of a one-hundred-dollar check, to 
be spent wholly on assistants for Mrs. Moore, put the work on a 
better basis. Volunteer service in the daily routine of caring for 
large groups of children is not practicable here. Two assistants 
were employed for the summer. In the classes in lauhala weaving 
and sewing, the older girls from the Industrial School gave their 
services. Under the supervision of one of their own teachers or of 
Mrs. Moore, they proved not only delightful but most efficient 
teachers. They worked like professionals, in their quickness to 
grasp a situation, to arouse and sustain interest, and in their un- 
failing patience. 

‘There was unexpected help, too, from another quarter. The 
Y. M. C. A. not only lent us apparatus, but Mr. S. K. Robley of 
its Physical Department worked with the boys an hour almost every 
day for a full session, or Mr. Pease took his place. He led the 
boys in gymnastic drills, in competitive games or taught them ath- 
letic “stunts.” The steadiness, the discipline, the fine morale, were 
largely due to the trained leadership of Mrs. Moore and Mr. Rob- 
ley; they inspired the assistants and children alike. 

The Club knew in general that it wanted manual training for 
boys and girls, setting-up drill, corrective gymnastics, competitive 
games, athletics suitable for children, simple instruction in first aid 
applied to the common accidents of childhood, plenty of story hours 
and story books, folk dancing and free play, with free shows 
occasionally, not alone for the children, but also for the neighbor- 
hood. A committee reduced this medley to something like a possible 
course, which Mrs. Moore systematized and put into effect. The 
manual training for girls was excellent. They wove lauhala an 
hour every morning, and sewed an hour every afternoon, five days 
a week for over six weeks of the time; and proud children carried 
home undergarments, aprons, even dresses, while all had a fan, mat 
or basket to show for the weaving. The similar work planned in 
carpentry for the boys fell through, and this was the greatest failure 
of the summer. Some purposeful work is necessary to give balance 
to a vacation program, whereas in a playground that supplements 
school, the school day itself gives the real work. 
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The trained story tellers from the Library of Hawaii provided 
for the hot hour directly after lunch; either a story was told or 
the many books from the library of Hawaii interested the children. 

The Boy Scouts assisted on public days, such as the picnic day 
at Waikiki, and also in the more prosaic matter of giving frequent 
drills in marching and setting-up exercises. There were-in all five 
free entertainments,—two band concerts, than which nothing was 
more popular, and an afternoon each by the Japanese Children’s 
Association, the Chinese Students’ Alliance and the Physical De- 
partment of the Y. M.C. A. There could scarcely have been more 
diverse programs. The quaint fairy and folk lore of old Japan 
was charmingly staged and presented by Japanese children in cos- 
tume ; the Chinese Students gave some excellent Chinese vaudeville 
and sleight-of-hand; while the best swimmers and athletes con- 
tributed to the Y. M. C. A. show and gave the boys a chance to 
demonstrate what they had learned. 

On the last great day of the summer the children themselves 
decorated their playground and made ready to do honor to the 
city officials, the Queen (Liliuokalani, former Queen of Hawaii), 
and other guests. There was a band, and eight hundred persons 
took part in the playground sports. The willingness of those who 
contributed their services and the participation of the neighbor- 
hood in the affairs of the playground were significant of what may 
be done to make this “better vacation” a very real contribution to 
Honolulu social life. 

Notwithstanding the discipline of a regular and sustained pro- 
gram, there was plenty of room in Mrs. Moore’s plan for that 
spirit of happy inspiration which “bloweth where it listeth” on 
playing children. One day a youngster discovered a pile of some 
sixteen discarded wooden screens, about 5 by 6 feet, behind one 
of the bungalows. Behold the material for miniature slides, the 
absence of which had grieved the playground children, not so much 
because they wanted slides as because they did not want other play- 
grounds to preen themselves on their superiority in possessing them. 
Boys and girls alike seized upon the screens, as material for model 
tenements, setting up three for sides and one for the roof. For 
two days sapolio, scrubbing cloths and the hose took the place of 
see-saws and base ball in popular interest. The children worked | 
like beavers, but once the necessary shelter was provided, the boys, 
after the manner of their kind, returned to the more serious busi- 
ness of life in parallel bars and “one o’ cat” and left the little 
houses to the girls, who decorated them with flowers and post-cards, 
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dressed themselves gleefully in the old finery Mrs. Moore brought 
down by the suit-case full, and enacted high society in a manner 
that astonished their elders. 

With the girls at the playground, folk dancing was the favorite 
sport. With the boys this was “tabu” as “girls’ play.” Some of 
the smaller boys would caper about near enough to follow the 
music but the moment they were asked to join in the dancing ring, 
they would vanish. The Victrola solved the problem of instru- 
mental music for the dancing and games, but there was no one to 
teach the children to sing, a lack that could not be prevented this 
summer. 

When the grounds were opened the first part of July the equip- 
ment consisted of five gallows-like swings and a load of sand. 
Every cent not set aside for salaries, as soon as it came in, was 
turned over to Mrs. Moore for she knew what she wanted and Mr. 
Vierra knew how to get it, helped by the generous discounts given 
by Honolulu merchants. To equip a playground while you play 
is not orthodox but it has its compensations. The pride of the 
children in each fresh acquisition was like that of a family which 
at last rises to the possession of a parlor sofa or lace curtains. It 
was not until the very end of summer that a bat or a ball lost did not 
spread an alarm second only to that of fire. 

The grounds were used seven days a week from ten till five, 
for the whole summer. It is difficult to get an accurate statement 
as to daily attendance, for the children came and went as they 
pleased all day long. A count was made twice daily, in the middle 
of the morning and the middle of the afternoon. This showed not 
fewer than 250, and not more than 350 except on special program 
days or Sundays. The three hundred habitues, so to speak, who 
came to the picnic, might represent without exaggeration the aver- 
age number served daily. There was a group particularly of little 
Chinese or Japanese girls who came with the greeting, “Please, 
Miss Moore, I kin stay an hour.” Careful record was kept and 
the children informed in time, so that they might be permitted 
to come again. Another year better provision should be made to 
care for little babies, so that these small foster mothers may have 
more freedom. ‘The attendance varied from day to day, but taken 
week by week, showed a steady growth. It was not found prac- 
ticable to get a record by races, but those of Hawaiian or Hawaiian 
mixed blood outnumbered any other one group. ‘There was no 
trouble at all with race feeling. Estimated in another way, there 
were in all 16,800 visits of a full day from children. 
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This summer’s work shows conclusively that at least in the 
neighborhood in which it was carried on both parents and children 
approved of it. The success was not due to novelty, for the steady 
and increasing attendance disproves that. Certain it is many round 
shoulders straightened up, and children learned to handle their 
bodies better. The girls showed no small pride in their handiwork. 
Some waked up to the appeal of books; and there was a great in- 
crease in the spirit of “playing the game” to the finish, even to a 
rubber, and a healthy contempt for “quitters.” Many were the 
questions as to whether next year would see again a “Better Vaca- 
tion.” As one small boy put it, “Ain’t it goin’ to be again, ain’t it? 
Gee! it would be tough without it!” At Kaiulani there would be 
some equipment to begin with another year; and now that the 
kindergarten is ready to take over the expert supervision of the city 
playgrounds, other expenses might be lessened. The experiment 
seems to have filled a real need. A follow-up committee can per- 
haps so relate this specialized vacation work to already organized 
but similar community service for children, that the boy’s anxiety 
may be put at rest. 


NEW OSHKOSH BRANCH FINDS ITS OPPORTUNITY 
The Recreation Movement in Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


The Oshkosh Branch of the A. C. A., having separated from 
the Fox River Valley Branch, was desirous of doing a piece of 
work which would be of lasting value, and on looking over the field 
it found a peculiar need for organized and supervised recreation. 
Oshkosh is a city of some 35,000 inhabitants. It is beautifully 
located at the junction of the Fox River and Lake Winnebago, 
historic ground of early French exploration. This location gives 
to the city wonderful natural advantages for outdoor recreation, 
but they had been developed but little. It is true there was a fine 
large park on the north side of the River and a smaller one on the 
south side, but both were largely devoted to trees and plants. 

There had been some years before a playground movement sup- 
ported by private contributions but it was dormant at this time. 
There was a very meager equipment scattered on school grounds 
and in the parks, but no supervision except that by volunteers on 
the school grounds. While the city is not a large one and there are 
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no so-called slum districts, yet there were many sections inhabited 
by factory workers where recreation facilities were needed. 

As a basis for beginning work we found a State Law which 
provided that the city government, upon request of the Board of 
Education or upon petition of one-tenth of the voters at the last 
election, must present to the voters the question of the levy and 
collection of a tax, not to exceed two-tenths of one mill, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for recreation and playground purposes. The 
interested members of the Board of Education advised the use of 
a petition, so one was drawn up in legal form and the circulation 
started during “Baby Week.” ‘The subject was presented at every 
meeting held during that week. In this work as in all the subse- 
quent work we had the hearty co-operation of the Civics Depart- 
ment of the Twentieth Century Club and of the Equal Suffrage 
League. Two hundred and fifty signatures were required and six 
hundred and twenty-five were secured. It was presented to the 
Commission Council, approved by the Corporation Council and 
the question incorporated in the ballot for the Spring election. 

From this time on to the day of election we carried on an 
educational campaign through the newspapers, churches, schools 
and women’s clubs. There is one newspaper in Oshkosh, a daily, 
but it conducts no propaganda; so we were obliged to have con- 
tributed articles and interviews several times each week. Every 
clergyman in the city was supplied with educational literature and 
at least two-thirds of them spoke in favor of the movement. The 
Saturday preceding election they were called by telephone and asked 
to make special mention of the subject at all the Sunday services. 

The women were allowed to vote on this question and for the 
few days preceding registration every effort was made to have all 
those who were eligible register. Every public school child carried 
a note home to the mother asking her to register, and in some sec- 
tions automobiles took women to the polls. Before the election in- 
struction was given the women in the use of the voting machine. 
Two days before election a committee of eighty-four women called 
up every telephone number in town reminding people of the coming 
election and, where necessary, explaining the recreation tax. This 
personal work proved an intensely interesting experience and amus- 
ing incidents were frequent. Again children in the public schools 
were given notes to both father and mother asking their co-opera- 
tion in voting for the measure. There was considerable opposition 
on account of the increase in taxes and had it not been for the vote 
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of the women in the wards where progressive school principals 
had, by volunteer service, demonstrated the value of supervised 
recreation, the measure would have been lost. As it was it was 
carried by the small majority of thirty-six votes. 

Immediately after the election, Mr. C. F. Weller of the Recrea- 
tion and Playground Association of America, was brought to Osh- 
kosh, and in a whirlwind campaign of seven days, he raised from 
private sources the sum of thirteen hundred and sixty dollars to 
be used to defray the expense of ten weeks’ service of a Field Sec- 
retary for the purpose of organizing and unifying the recreation 
work of the city. This proved invaluable because the wide experi- 
ence of the field secretary has enabled us to avoid costly mistakes 
and has started the work in so successful a way as to make it 
immediately popular. We feel sure that if a vote on the recreation 
tax were taken at the present time there would be an overwhelming 
majority in favor of it. 

The recreation season culminated in a play festival and picnic 
at the North Park, the last Saturday of the season. All the chil- 
dren and parents of the city were invited, and some 1,200 children 
and about the same number of adults attended. The children as- 
sembled at the various centers and came on special cars, marching 
to the Statue of Chief Oshkosh, which was the general assembly 
ground. Following the grand march the different events were an. 
nounced by tiny boy buglers in uniform. The Read School Boys’ 
Band played several selections preceding the presentation of the 
playlet, “Little Red Riding Hood” by the children of the South 
Park Center. A natural mound on the edge of the Lake shore, 
delightfully shaded by trees was turned into a beautiful natural 
stage the background being the distant hills and the water of Lake 
Winnebago. Here the park benches were arranged in semi-circular 
rows and the play was enjoyed by 2,000 people. 

The total attendance at all centers of the playground the first 
week was 6,408 and the last week 7,197. There was a steady in- 
crease from week to week. 

For the year 1917, $4,200 will be raised by taxation for this 
recreation work. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Executive Committee is making a special effort to secure 


a record attendance for the Biennial Convention, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., April 9-16;1917. These efforts are not confined 
merely to the arrangement of an unusually interesting program, 
though this, combined with the charm of our national capital in the 
spring time ought to prove sufficiently attractive to accomplish the 
purpose. We shall also have the pleasure of greeting the Southern 
Association of College Women, who will meet with us this year. 

But in addition to all this the Committee is sparing no pains 
to make the journey to and from Washington so economical, easy, 
and generally attractive, that the trip itself will have a drawing 
power almost as great as that of the convention. The desirability 
of such pre-convention and post-convention trips was amply demon- 
strated in 1915. All who took the Official Tour were enthusiastic 
over the opportunities for acquaintance and good fellowship, to say 
nothing of the very greatly increased convenience and comfort 
in travel which the special train afforded. 

The Committee has again arranged with the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel of Boston, who had charge in 1915, to manage all 
transportation problems in connection with the 1917 Convention. 

Special trains or special cars, as the case may be, will leave 
from convenient places in different parts of the country, to reach 
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Washington in time for the Convention. It is expected that special 
rates will be available on these trains. Delegates and their friends 
will find it to their advantage in many ways to make use of these 
facilities. From the Pacific Coast special cars will leave Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Portland on or about March thirty- 
first. These will rendezvous at Salt Lake City, thence proceeding 
together through the Royal Gorge. Stops will be made at Colorado 
Springs, Denver, Lincoln, and Chicago. The purpose of the stops 
will be to furnish pleasant breaks in the journey and opportunities 
to enjoy some interesting excursions, but still more to gather re- 
cruits from the Branches along the route. It is expected that more 
than 100 will leave Chicago late in the afternoon of April seven 
by special train for Washington. 

The Post-convention plans are still more interesting and will 
undoubtedly be adopted by all who can spare the time. ‘Those who 
cannot may still avail themselves of the privileges of the pre-con- 
vention arrangements. These plans take about two and one-half 
weeks and involve visits to the leading Women’s Colleges of the 
East, as well as to some of the larger co-educational institutions 
along the route. Bryn Mawr, Columbia, Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, 
Smith, Wellesley and Vassar will be included. Among the groups 
making the pilgrimage will be alumnae of each of the colleges 
visited. They will enjoy the return to their Alma Mater all the 
more as they play host in turn to their sisters whose college days 
were spent elsewhere. It would be hard to find a plan that would do 
more to promote that better understanding and broader horizon so 
essential to the accomplishment of the things for which the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae stands. 

Incidentally these eighteen days will include extended stops in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. In each of these cities pro- 
grams will be carefully arranged with opportunities for the usual 
sightseeing and with many unusual features of special interest. 

A bulletin with full details will be printed shortly. To make 
sure of receiving a copy, please send your name and address at 
once either to the Executive Secretary, 934 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, 
N. Y., or to the Bureau of University Travel, Trinity Place, Boston, 
Mass. 


The Rev. James M. Taylor, President Emeritus of Vassar 
College, whose death occurred on the 19th of December, has been 
a commanding figure in the educational world for more than a 
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quarter of a century. Dr. Taylor served Vassar for twenty-seven 
years and to his breadth of scholarship, far-sighted judgment and 
genius for organization is attributed the steady growth and splendjd 
development of the college. One of his first acts upon coming to 
Vassar in 1886 was to abolish the preparatory school. This was 
followed by a re-arrangement of all the courses and the addition 
of new ones. Among those added were economics, biology, Biblical 
literature and psychology. 

These drastic changes brought Vassar to the front rank among 
institutions of learning in this country and its president at once 
took high rank among educators. In 1899 he was offered the presi- 
dency of Brown University, but he refused the offer, preferring to 
continue the work which was growing so dear to him. 

Dr. Taylor was graduated from the University of Rochester 
in 1868 and afterward attended the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary. In addition to his A.B. degree from Rochester he received 
the degree of D.D. from Rochester and Yale, and that of LL.D. 
from Yale and Smith College. He occupied a pastorate in the 
Baptist church until his call to Vassar. He was the author of 
several books among them being “Before Vassar Opened,” “Prac- 
tical or Ideal,” and “Vassar” written in collaboration with Mr. 
G. M. Haight. 


Chairmen of membership committees will doubtless share our 
interest and pleasure in a letter recently received from one of their 
number on the other side of the globe. Miss Mary Polk, chairman 
of the membership committee of the Philippines Branch, writes 
as follows: 

“During the vacation requests were sent to the forty-six col- 
leges and universities whose alumnae we then knew to be eligible 
to membership, and to the seven American institutions whose higher 
degrees admit to membership, for lists of their alumnae in the 
Philippine Islands and in other parts of the Orient. Answers to 
these requests are still coming in and are proving extremely inter- 
esting. We have heard of a few prospective members in Manila 
that we had not heard of in some other way, more in the provinces 
of the Philippines, and, sad to relate, of a number who have recently 


returned to the United States, some on leave, others permanently. 
* * 


“Our definite gain this year to date is four active and four 
associate members. Other application blanks are still to hear 
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from but there will be several more from those who have received 
the blanks, I am sure. I am waiting for the new supply of blanks 
before taking up the question of membership with the women 
in the provinces who are too far away to attend the meetings. We 
have only one such now, I think, but I wish to present to the 
others the attraction of the Journal coming ten times a year. 

“The reports from the colleges are very interesting in regard 
to the other parts of the Orient. In three centers—Canton, Shan- 
ghai, and Tokyo—we have already checked up enough eligible 
alumnae to form branches, and I think it likely that this will be 
found true in other places when all reports are received and names 
segregated geographically. The membership committee plans to 
make up geographical lists and submit copies to the larger centers, 
at least, for correction. The colleges cannot keep an accurate list 
of all graduates, hard as they may try, I presume; but we feel that 
the plan we are trying will give us the key to finding a large num- 
ber of eligible alumnae in the Orient.” 

Last month we heard the call from South America and the 
near East. . This month we touch hands with Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, Japan, the great Orient. Does it quicken our imaginations 
at all? Does this widening of horizons bring us any vision of en- 
larged possibilities ? 


It is our intention to publish in the Journal from month to 
month, announcements of examinations for Federal and State Civil 
Service positions, that our readers may avail themselves of possible 
opportunities in departments for which they may be fitted. 


Notes 


At a meeting of the trustees of the South Carolina Medical 
College, held recently, it was decided to admit women as students 
on equal terms with men. Dr. Robert Wilson, Jr., dean of the 
faculty, urged this action. 


Miss Funk Hin Lieu, a graduate of Wellesley College, is head 
of the only woman’s college in China. 





AMONG THE BRANCHES 


‘California Branch, San Francisco, Cal.—California Branch 
greets you with all good wishes for 1917! 

Standing on the threshold of this new year we cast a glance 
backward to the twelve months full of good things in the line 
of effort and achievement which make up the 1916 record of 
this organization. 

By way of putting an appropriate period to our year’s 
labors we observed our December meeting on the last Saturday 
of the month, devoting the luncheon hour to the annual jollifi- 
cation with which our Christmas meetings have become syn- 
onymous. Luncheon for a large number of members and guests 
was served at the Home Club, in Oakland, where under the 
spell of the Yuletide decorations and symbols artistically placed 
throughout the house, we laid aside for a time the more serious 
educational affairs for which this branch works continuously, 
and donned the jester’s cap. 

Not for too long, however, was the merriment indulged 
unrestrained, for California women, with their “responsibilities” 
as citizens are continually finding subjects for consideration 
relative to legislation. Just at present it is the subject of women 
on juries which claims the interest and attention of leaders in 
women’s affairs; and one of our own members, Miss Gail 
Laughlin, Wellesley, 94, presented briefly to the assemblage the 
importance of that step, and the progress which has been made 
in securing it. 

The after luncheon hour of the December meeting was the 
special concern of our newly organized “Foster Home Finding 
Section,” a branch of our work which has been undertaken this 
past year under the chairmanship of Miss Jessie Watson, Cali- 
fornia, "92. Our program for the afternoon was selected with a 
view to emphasizing (by suggestion perhaps) the work of this 
committee. The Foster Home Finding Committee was organ- 
ized during the year in response to requests from prominent 
social workers, members of the branch, who felt the great need 
for providing homes for delinquent children under twelve years 
of age, a class mainly found in outlying counties of the State, 
where there is inadequate if any probation service. At the 
present time these children are of necessity committed to State 
reform schools, with older offenders. 

So far our committee’s work has been mainly investigation, 
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seeking to find how many such cases there are in reform schools 
at present and to determine the extent of the need for the work 
indicated by the name of the committee, “foster home finding.” 
In this work our Branch has been pledged the support of the 
California Federation of Women’s Clubs, a splendid body of 
nearly thirty thousand federated club women, who have learned 
how to work effectively, for the good of all, and who are a 
genuine power in their communities all over the State. 

November’s meeting was devoted to our annual Belgian 
Relief effort, a labor begun last year. Then, as now, our vice- 
president, Miss Marion Whitfield Leale, California, 04, had 
charge of the program and the contributions which came from 
our members and their guests. This meeting had the St. 
Francis Hotel in San Francisco for its setting; and there, in 
addition to a clever dramatic number by four of her pupils, 
Miss Katherine Jewell Everts, one of our members, gave a most 
wonderful reading of “A Dog of Flanders.” Miss Everts has 
been more than generous of her talent on the occasion of our 
two Belgian Relief days, and her contribution at those times 
has been gratefully appreciated both by the Board and the mem- 
bership as a whole. 

Mrs. Herbert C. Hoover, L. S. Jr., "98, who is associated 
with her husband in the work of Belgian Relief, is a California 
Branch member, so we feel more than ordinarily under obliga- 
tion to aid to the limit of our ability in this splendid but almost 
overpowering task. 

We had, as a result of our day, three large cases of gar- 
ments, all new woolen ones, numbering three hundred and four, 
and a check for one hundred dollars which has been forwarded 
to Mrs. Hoover from the California Branch. 

Our new year opens as promisingly' as our last one closed. 
At our January meeting, when our Certified Milk and Baby 
Hygiene Committee is to have charge of the program, we shall 
have as our special guests women who‘have distinguished them- 
selves in science, particularly the women physicians of San 
Francisco and the Bay section who are doing valiant work in 
special lines. 


Central Missouri Branch, Columbia, Mo.—The December 
meeting of A. C. A. was held at the home of Miss Eva John- 
ston, Dean of Women of the University of Missouri. The sub- 
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ject for discussion was Equal Suffrage, Miss Eva West of 
Stephens College, being the leader. ; 

Mrs. W. W. Charters will address the January meeting on 
the Psychological Aspects of Feminism. 

Professor J. S. Aukeney of the Art Department of the 
University of Missouri will hold an exhibit of his pictures in the 
faculty room of the general library, some time in January, under 
the auspices of the A. C. A. Prof. Aukeney spent last summer 
at Rockport, Mass., and his exhibit will include many coast 
scenes of that vicinity. 


Denver Branch, Denver, Colo.—The Denver Branch of the 
A. C. A. is giving most of its time and energy to vocational 
guidance work. As a beginning was made only last year the 
work is still in its initial stages. During the first year a series 
of talks by trained and experienced women—a journalist, a 
librarian, a chemist, etc-——were given before several colleges 
of the state. In June the Association joined with the local 
Y. W. C. A. in holding a vocational guidance conference for 
both high school and college students. This was highly suc- 
cessful. 

This year the Association found itself confronted by the 
fact that it must earn some money if the next step in the work, 
the opening of a vocational placement bureau, is to be carried 
out. The scheme of running a tea room in the downtown busi- 
ness section to accommodate business men and Christmas shop- 
pers during the Christmas-buying rush was decided upon. This 
tea room was opened on the 4th of December and will run until 
the 23d of December. In order to make the profits as large as 
possible the members of the Association are doing every bit of 
the work—the cooking, serving, dishwashing, cleaning, etc. The 
managers are giving up all of this extremely busy and precious 
month to this project. Relays of helpers and servers have been 
easily recruited. Their rewards have been seen daily in the 
profits. Just how large the total will be will have to be an- 
nounced later as the tea-room has run but half its time as this 
is written. There are other rewards than financial ones in the 
work. Labor together for an unselfish purpose has brought the 
Association members closer together than years of regular meet- 
ings or serving upon separate small committees. It is also 
counted a distinct gain that the work has brought much pub- 
licity with it. When the goal of the placement bureau is reached 
it will find a public acquainted and in sympathy with it. 
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Eastern N. Y. Branch, Albany, N. Y.—The Eastern New 
York Branch with a desire to have some active part in the pro- 
motion of educational work among women, started a scholar- 
ship loan fund in 1910. Each year for four years a loan of 
fifty dollars was made to a Vassar student, who also was a 
graduate of a High School in the territory of the Branch. In 
1914 by special effort enough money was raised to make two 
more loans. Last year the loan made to the first girl was paid 
so now we have six loans out, four of which have gone to Cor- 
nell. This makes ten loans in all. The girls promise to pay 
back the loan at the end of five years, without interest. Failing 
to do this they are charged the legal rate of interest. 

While the amount of the loan has been small, it has been a 
real help to the girls and has kept the Branch in touch with col- 
lege work. 


Eugene Branch, Eugene, Oregon.—The most important 
work of the branch has been the maintenance of a student loan 
fund at the University here. This has been done by lectures— 
availing ourselves of prominent people passing this way, such 


as Mary Antin, and presenting them to the public at a popular 
price, particularly adapted to the students. This year we have 
already co-operated with the university student body in bring- 
ing Rabindranath Tagore here. Another line of work in which 
we are interested is the fund for the Women’s Building at the 
University. This is a much-needed building toward which all 
the women of the state and women’s organizations are actively 
working in the hope of making it a reality within three years. 

The Eugene Branch was organized three years ago. The 
active membership has increased in that period from fifteen to 
twenty-five. The associate membership at present is about 
twenty-five. No definite line of study has yet been taken up 
but timely subjects have been discussed and there have been 
talks by members of the University of Oregon faculty. The 
programs have always been a pleasure without being a burden 
to any of the members. The smallness of the branch has enabled 
the members to maintain a close and pleasant social relationship. 


Hawaiian Branch, Honolulu, Hawaii.—The Honolulu Col- 
lege Club, which has recently become a Branch of the A. C. A., 
opened its fall werk in October with a successful financial cam- 
paign to increase its loan fund. 

This fund was started eleven years ago in the first year of 
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the club, to help girls who desired a college education, but had 
insufficient means. During these eleven years three girls have 
received from this fund $250 a year for four years, and have 
completed courses in mainland colleges. 

Several others have received help through one or two years 
at college. Last year this fund helped three girls, one in the 
West, at the University of California, one in the East, in Boston, 
and one in the Middle West at Oberlin, Ohio. 

At its November meeting, the Honolulu College Club was 
privileged to have as its honored guest, Dr. Adelaide Brown 


of San Francisco, who gave an address on the work of the A.C.A. 
in California. 


Milwaukee Branch, Milwaukee, Wis.—The Milwaukee 
branch has as its three distinct aims the providing of a way by 
which all eligible college women of the city can come into more 
intimate relationship, the helping to give to other women the 
opportunity of a college education, and co-operation with other 
agencies in providing the means for the bettering of the condi- 
tion of less fortunate members of society. 


In planning the year’s meetings several schemes have been 
tried but we have found that a varied program, while not so 
constructive as one in which all the meetings center around one 
subject, is attractive to more people. Of course the hospitality 
committee has charge of the first meeting when an effort is 
made to invite all newcomers or back-sliders eligible for mem- 
bership. The December meeting is always a much anticipated 
musicale. In the rush of Christmas preparations every one looks 
eagerly forward to this hour of restfulness and music. 

Of late years our business meeting has been held about 
the tables after a simple luncheon served by a committee of 
the members, or by some church group. In this way it seems 
possible to obtain a much larger attendance. 

We feel that the branch ought to take some active part in 
educational work. For many years we have maintained a two 
hundred dollar scholarship. This scholarship, a gift to be used 
in the freshman year, is awarded to the high school graduate 
best fitted as an ‘all round” girl and as a scholar (determined 
partly by grades and partly by examinations in English and 
mathematics) to profit most by this help. 

With the thought that no one is better fitted than the col- 
lege graduate to do constructive philanthropic work we have 
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co-operated with the City Club in taking a house-to-house health 
canvass, and in the making, printing and revising of a directory 
of all the social agencies in the city. To our minds our biggest 
and most interesting experiment is the running of a self sup- 
porting Girls’ Club, where for a minimum of $3.75 and maximum 
of $5.50 a week wage earning young women are provided with 
room and board. The club is now in its third year and in spite 
of increased cost of materials has made ends meet, though it 
has required the best use of mathematics and dietetic courses 
to make this true. 


The Philadelphia Branch, Philadelphia, Pa—The Philadel- 
phia Branch of the A. C. A. met on November 23d to hear the 
reports of the standing committees and of the delegates to the 
Conference of the Branches of the North Atlantic States. As 
this conference has been reported in the Journal it is not neces- 
sary to say anything except that the delegates were most enthus- 
iastic. : 

The Chairman of the committee on vocational opportuni- 
ties for women outlined the plans for the series of five voca- 
tional conferences to be given under the direction of the Bureau 
of Occupations for Women. The subjects will be: 

Business Opportunities for Women 

Arts and Handicrafts 

Journalism, Magazine Writing and Publishing House Work 

The Drama and Moving Picture Production 

Landscape Architecture, Gardening and Farming. 

These subjects were chosen purposely rather than the 
more obvious and better known professions such as law, medi- 
cine and teaching. The speakers at these conferences are to be 
women who have had experience, so that the discussion promises to 
be practical rather than merely academic. 

The committee on the promotion of higher education for 
women reported that the bulletin, issued by the committee 
under Miss Gleim as chairman, has been revised and brought 
up to date. 

The committee on volunteer social service reported that 
it is working with the committee of the College Club. Miss 
Butcher of the Bureau of Occupations, and the chairman of the 
committee give much time in helping to place volunteers, and 


a detailed list of the opportunities open to volunteers has been 
distributed. 





NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 


Boston University.—The annual report of President Mur- 
lin, which was presented to the trustees at their annual meeting on 
Thursday, December 14, states that the enrollment in Boston Uni- 
versity for the current year will approximate 3,200. Of this num- 
ber, about 2,300 are men, 900 are women. The men far outnumber 
the women in all departments of the university except the College 
of Liberal Arts. President Murlin assigns as the reason for this 
outnumbering of men in the College of Liberal Arts the fact that 
liberal courses do not have as strong an appeal to men as to women. 
In the Schools of Theology, Law, Medicine, and the College of 
Business Administration, though women are found in all these de- 
partments, the men are numerically greatly in excess of the women. 

President Murlin speaks vigorously in behalf of co-education 
in college and university life. He says that “disfavor of co-educa- 
tion for young people of college age is provincial; it is also ab- 
normal ; there are good and valid pedagogical reasons for separating 
the sexes in secondary education—and perhaps primary education ; 
but these same pedagogical principles in turn make co-education for 
young people of college age desirable, perhaps necessary, to their 
normal development.” 

A charming feature of college life during the present semester 
was the Christmas entertainment, given by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the College of Liberal Arts to poor chil- 
dren from five to ten years of age who had sent letters to Santa 
Claus, asking for various gifts. The girls of the college secured 
from the dead letter office about 100 of these letters; they in- 
vited the writers to be present on Wednesday, December 20, and so 
far as possible provided them with the things for which they had 
asked. Some of the gifts, however, the girls found themselves un- 
able to provide. One child asked for a “moving pitcher machine,” 
another for an automobile, a third for a piano; another wanted a 
“wife for Uncle John.” With these exceptions, most of the wishes 
were gratified. 

Boston University is growing more rapidly than any other in- 
stitution in New England. Since President Murlin’s inauguration 
in 1911, the number of students has increased from 1,240 to over 
3,000. Boston University now ranks third in New England. It is 
surpassed in attendance only by Harvard and by Yale. Yaie has 
during the present year about 3,300—a number slightly in excess 
of Boston University. 


334 
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The pay-as-you-go policy has again proven successful. During 
the last year, all expenses were paid, with a balance of $1,370 of 
receipts above expenditures. That this policy is not carried out at 
the expense of injurious retrenchment is shown by the fact that 
the budget for the last year is practically three times as large as that 
which was in force at the time of his inauguration. 


Carleton College —The annual convention of the Minne- 
sota Student Volunteer Union took place at Carleton, December 
8 to December 10. About 170 delegates were present. 

The Carleton Lecture Course held in the Skinner Memorial 
Chapel includes the following numbers: Friday, October 27, 1916, 
Recital, Ethel Leginska, Piano; Friday, November 10, 1916, Re- 
cital, Oscar Seagle, Baritone ; Thursday, December 7, 1916, Recital, 
Harold Henry, Piano; Friday, January 26, 1917, Recital, Kitty 
Cheatham; Friday, February 16, 1917, Recital, Christine Miller, 
Contralto; Friday, March 16, 1917, Concert, Zoellner Quartette. 

A course in Library Science has been introduced this fall. It 
is conducted by Mr. Arthur D. Keator, Associate Librarian of the 
college. 


Elmira College.—Doctor John Balcom Shaw was inaugu- 
rated President of Elmira College on Wednesday, November 29. 
The formal address was given at the morning function in the 
College Chapel by Doctor John H. Finley, President of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, with the charge to the new 
President by Guy Potter Benton, LL.D., President of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. Following this was a luncheon in the 
Federation Hall, attended by 350 chosen guests. Toasts were 
responded to by Charles B. Alexander, Litt.D., LL.D., of the 
University of the State of New York; Miss Eliza Hardy Lord, 
M.A.; President Henry Noble MacCracken, Ph.D., LL.D., of 
Vassar College; and President Rush Rhees, D.D., LL.D., of the 
University of Rochester. In the evening a public meeting was 
held in a down-town auditorium, with addresses by President 
Jacob Gould Schurman, Sc.D., LL.D., of Cornell University ; 
Chester S. Lord, LL.D., of the University of the State of New 
York; and President Charles Alexander Richmond, D.D., LL.D., 
of Union College. Among the college presidents who attended 
were President Davis, of Alfred University; President Powell, 
of Hobart College; President Macmillan, of Wells College; 
President Brubacher, of the New York State College for Teach- 
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ers; President Mary Mills Patrick, of Constantinople College 
for Girls. 

A new dining commons, the gift of Senator and Mrs. Fas- 
sett, and a new dormitory, the gift of the alumnae, are being 
erected. 

The Faculty has been increased by the addition of six 
members. Professor Grover C. T. Graham, of the University 
of South Dakota, has been made head of the secretarial depart- 
ment. Arthur H. Norton, A.M., Pd.D., has been elected Vice- 
President of the College. 


Goucher College.—Several publications by members of the 
faculty have recently been announced, including a translation of 
“The Knight of the Lion” from Crétien de Troyes by Dr. Annette 
B. Hopkins of the English Department, published by the Macmillan 
Company, and a book of travel entitled “Cousin-Hunting in Scan- 
dinavia” by Dr. Mary Wilhelmine Williams. This book is issued by 
the Gorham press of Boston and is illustrated in part by photographs 
taken by Dr. Williams in Norway, Denmark and Sweden. 

Another book of special interest to Goucher alumnae is a 
biography of Elizabeth Barrows Ussher, Goucher 99, written by 
her father, the Rev. John Otis Barrows, and published by the Revell 
Company, New York. The title is, “In the Land of Ararat” and 
the story of the heroic work of Mrs. Ussher among the sur- 
vivors of the Armenian massacre and of her subsequent illness and 
death is graphically related. 

On December 8th, Flora Robinson, Goucher 1908, spoke to 
the students on the higher education of girls in India. Miss Robin- 
son is a teacher at Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, and one 
of the fourteen Goucher graduates now in educational and mission- 
ary service in the Orient. She told of the recent formation of a 
Chapter of the Goucher Alumnae Association in the East, and of 
the Round Robin letter that circulates among the members. Among 
the educational statistics which she gave were two items of gen- 
eral interest. There are, she said, only 476 girls in college in the 
whole of India and the proportion of girls who go to college is one 
out of every 300,000. 

The travelling panel exhibit showing the activities of the New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore College Settlements came 
to Goucher last week and created wide interest. It was in charge 


of Miss Dorothy Baldwin of the National College Settlements 
Association. . 
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Mount Holyoke College—Two new courses which seem 
to be exciting especial enthusiasm from the students are a course 
in individual and social psychology, given by Professor Hayes; and 
a course in business organization to be given by Professor Hewes 
the second semester. Professor Hayes has been granted a leave 
of absence for the second semester, and will continue his researches 
into the psychology of the blind, at the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction of the Blind at Overbrook, Pa. During his absence, 
his courses will be given by Dr. John Herschel Coffin, Professor 
of Psychology and Philosophy at Earlham College. 

Several members of the faculty are engaged in researches which 
are of interest to the academic world. Associate Professor Mary 
I. Hussey has for some time been engaged in work on Part 3 of the 
Harvard Semitic Series. Miss Hussey has recently been asked also 
to undertake Part 2 of a work in ten parts on Mesoptamian Palaeog- 
raphy, edited by Professor G. A. Barton of Byrn Mawr College 
and Professor A. T. Clay of Yale University, which is to be pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press. She has just had published an 
article in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 36, 
entitled ““A Conveyance of Land Dated in the Reign of Ellil-bani.” 

Professor Amy Hewes, head of the department of economics 
and sociology, spent the summer of 1916 in Bridgeport, studying the 
social life of the munitions workers. Her complete report will be 
published early this year by the Russell Sage Foundation. In the 
meantime, a number of articles on important phases of the situation 
are appearing in The Survey. Miss Stecker of the same depart- 
ment, who had an article on “The National Founders’ Association” 
in the February, 1916, number of the Quarterly Journal of Econ- 
omics, is continuing her study of the labor problem in connection 
with the open shop. Miss Comstock is engaged in a study of 
newspaper publishing as a business. 

Miss Jeannette Marks, Lecturer in Nineteenth Century Poetry, 
has been mentioned by Edward J. O’Brien, editor of Best Short 
Stories of 1915, and one of the literary editors of the Boston Tran- 
script, as one of the twelve best American short story writers. The 
Woman’s City Club of Boston gave Miss Marks’ play, “Welsh 
Honeymoon” at Jordan Hall in November. Two full editions 
specially issued of “Little Busybodies” and “A Holiday with the 
Birds” by Miss Marks and Miss Moody, formerly of the Mount 
Holyoke faculty, have been sold to schools during the past year. 

Professor Nellie Neilson of the history department spent the 
summers of 1914 and 1915 and the months of January to August, 
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1916, in England, working on a study to be included in the “Rec- 
ords of Social and Economic History,” a series published under the 
auspices of the British Academy, and under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Vinogradoff. The subject of the study is “Inter- 
commoning in Fenland,” and is to serve as an introduction to the 
“Terrier of Fleet,” a manuscript which she has edited for the 
series. ‘This manuscript describes the condition in Fleet, Lincoln- 
shire, in 1316. ‘The volume, which is “Volume IV, British Acad- 
emy: Records of Social and Economic History,” is now in the 
press. 

Professor Ellen Bliss Talbot recently published two articles 
entitled “The Time-Process and the Value of Human Life,” in 
the Philosophical Review. 

Professor Mary V. Young is the New England representative 
on the board of editors of the recently launched Modern Language 
Journal, the organ of the Federated Modern Language Associa- 
tions. 


University of Michigan—The number of students regis- 
tered in the University of Michigan at present is over 6,700 and 
there is every indication that by the time of the publication of the 
annual catalogue an attendance of practically 7,500 students will 
have been reached. 

Interest has been felt among the students in the Christmas Good 
Fellow Movement for helping the poor children of Ann Arbor. 
Various organizations have undertaken to clothe children, to pro- 
vide them with Christmas dinners, and by actual subscriptions of 
money to assist the Federation of Charities in their already well- 
organized work. 

Ann Arbor housekeepers, boarding house managers and heads 
of student clubs have organized a Housewives’ League the aim of 
which is to reduce the excessive cost of food supplies. An agree- 
ment to boycott such commodities as butter and eggs will it is hoped 
meet with as much success in Ann Arbor as resulted from a similar 
action recently taken in Detroit. 


University of Nebraska.—Miss Elizabeth Atkins, a reader 
in the rhetoric department, has a sonnet sequence, “My Madonna,” 
“Winter Night” and “Night-Waking,” in the last number of the 
Midland Monthly. Willa Sibert Cather, a graduate of Nebraska in 
1895, is visiting in Lincoln. Miss Cather is a successful writer and 
novelist of New York City. When in college Miss Cather was 
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editor-in-chief of the Hesperian, the only University publication 
at that time. It was issued monthly. Later it was published daily, 
and the name changed to the Daily Nebraskan. Miss Cather’s 
latest book, published last year, “The Song of the Lark,” has been 
very successful. 

There has been started at Nebraska an active movement by the 
students to develop the courses of journalism into a school of 
journalism. The press of the state is enthusiastic in the support 
of the movement. Undoubtedly it is a progressive step for Ne- 
braska because in this field of education Nebraska is behind other 
state institutions of its rank. It is quite safe to say that a school 
of journalism would be very popular, because over 100 students 
have registered for one of the journalism courses, three times as 
many as last year. — 

Miss Esther Warner, A.B., 12, formerly instructor of home 
economics at the state farm, has been appointed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, home economics agent of Seward 
County, Nebraska. Her headquarters will be at Seward. The work 
of a county agent is to organize the rural districts into clubs, to 
demonstrate cooking and sewing. Miss Warner has the honor of 
being the first appointee this side of the Mississippi, and one of 
seventeen in the United States. 

A new college song book has been published by the alumni 
association. This book differs from the ordinary college song 
book in including the praise songs, the field songs, and the songs 
sung at the annual Shakespearean performances. Among the 
songs of more general interest may be found many of those 
familiar college glees, humorous and sentimental songs and plan- 
tation melodies which are so intimately associated with American 
student life. The rapid growth of the cosmopolitan spirit in our 
American universities is reflected in the groups of foreign students 
songs. In addition to these, there are the alma mater songs of a 
number of Ohio colleges, of the institutions comprising the West- 
ern Intercollegiate Conference and those of some of the Eastern 
universities. 


Ohio State University—Miss Edith D. Cockins, registrar 
for Ohio State University submitted figures for the registration 
of students this Autumn semester, 1916-1917, showing women 
students enrolled in every college, except that of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

The women are distributed as follows: 
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Graduate School, 48; Agriculture, 251 (249 being in Home 
Economics) (2 being in straight Agriculture) ; Arts, Philosophy 
and Science, 403; Arts-Education, 80; Commerce and Journal- 
ism, 8 (this school just opened this year) ; Dentistry, 4; Educa- 
tion, 425; Engineering, 2 (taking Interior Decoration) ; Homeo- 
pathic Medicine, 1; Law, 1; Medicine, 10; Pharmacy, 8; Ap- 
plied Optics, 2. Total, 1,270 women; 3,807 men. Grand total, 
5,077. 

The women constitute 25 per cent of the whole student 
body as against 23.3 per cent in the freshmen class. 


Oberlin College—With the return of Miss Helen F. 
Cochran to the department of physical education after three 
years leave of absence, the department has the advantage of 
the services of two graduate physicians, Dr. Delphine Hanna, 
who has been director of the department since its founding, 
and Dr. Cochran. Dr. Cochran took the full medical course at 
the University of Cincinnati, and had one summer in the 
Scoliosis clinic at the Children’s Hospital in Boston. She re- 
turns to Oberlin to assist in the work in corrective gymnastics, 
which at the same time furnishes a clinic for the girls of the 


senior physical training class, the clinic work having always 


been an important phase of physical education in the teachers 
course. 


In addition to the general courses offered, the department 
endeavors to interest the general body of women in all depart- 
ments of the college in more active recreation, and the num- 
ber engaged in the following activities will give some idea of 
what the women’s gymnasium and field association is doing 
for intramural sports. The number playing basket ball is 175; 
field hockey 127; tennis under supervision, class and tourna- 
ment games, 257. In order that young women, who are not 
strong enough to engage in the more strenuous games, may 
form the habit of being out of doors the department encourages 
walking, and the association gives class numerals to those 
taking eight ten-mile walks during the two semesters. One 
hundred eight women won numerals in June, 1916, walking a total 
of 8,640 miles. 

Since Oberlin is a co-educational college there are a few 
courses which deal with subjects of special interest to women. 
One is given by Miss Hazel Kyrk of the department of econom- 
ics, dealing, in the first semester, with the gainful employment 
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of women and in the second with the non-gainful. The prob- 
lems involved in expenditure and utilization of family income 
are discussed and a study is made of household budgets, stand- 
ards of living, the organization of the retail market and the 
whole process of wealth consumption. 

A course in the theory and practice of art given by Pro- 
fessor Eva M. Oakes devotes some time to the aesthetic prob- 
lems of every-day life. The course develops through laboratory 
practice a scientific basis for the expression of good taste. Stu- 
dents are required to furnish concrete examples in the form 
of harmonius color schemes to be used in the home, the plan 
including colors for walls, rugs, hangings, and the selection of 
pictures and objects of art which would be suitable for each 
room. 


Radcliffe College.—The following members of the Academic 
Board of Radcliffe College have been appointed for 1916-1917: 
Professor Edward L,. Marsh, Horatio S. White, Edwin H. Hall, 
Herbert Weir Smyth, Albert A. Howard, George L. Kittredge, 
Charles H. Grandgent, William S. Ferguson. 

The Alumnae Association has adopted a new plan for elect- 
ing alumnae representatives to the board of Associates. Hence 
forth, candidates will be nominated biennially, for a term of 
three years, and will be ineligible for immediate renomination. 
The Associates of Radcliffe College constitute its corporation. 
The alumnae are represented on the board by six members, three 
of whom are elected without limit of term. 

Since the summer, Radcliffe has lost by death three devoted 
teachers: Josiah Royce Alford, Professor of Natural Religion, 
Moral Philosophy and Civil Policy; Charles Pomeroy Parker, 
Professor of Greek and Latin; and Hugo Miinsterberg, Profes- 
sor of Psychology and Director of the Harvard Psychological 
Laboratory. 

The Nantucket Maria Mitchell Association has presented 
to Professor Edward C. Pickering, on the fortieth anniversary 
of his becoming director of the Harvard Observatory, a fellow- 
ship, the income of which, amounting to about $500, is to be 
awarded to a graduate of some woman’s college, who shall 
desire to do research in astronomy, with the idea of possibly 
making astronomy her life work. The holder of the fellowship 
will work under the direction of Miss Annie J. Cannon, one 
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of the only two women, outside of England, who have ever been 
made members of the Royal Society. 

Miss Boody has reported that the money which was the share 
of Radcliffe College for the purchase of the land across the 
street from the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, 
to be used for a residence for women, has been collected, and 
has been paid over into the hands of Mr. Allen Curtis, the 
Treasurer of the School. 


Smith College—The enrollment in Spanish has increased 
from 93 in 1915-1916 to 253, and it has been necessary to add 
two instructors to the department. The new curriculum, ac- 
cording to which the modern language requirement in fresh- 
man or sophomore year may be met by Spanish or Italian as 
well as by French or German, is in part responsible for this 
increase in numbers. Undoubtedly the growing interest in 
Latin America is another factor in the growth of the Spanish 
department. 

Another interesting feature of the new curriculum is that 
it gives academic credit for the work done in hygiene and 
physical education. For many years this work has been re- 
quired, but it has never been counted in the record of hours. 
It now counts as one hour through freshman and sophomore 
year. If this change brings the hoped for result, students will 
make greater effort than in the past to apply practically and 
effectively the principles taught them in their classes in physi- 
cal education. 

The sophomore lectures in hygiene which are a part of the 
required work are given this year by Dr. Joel E. Goldthwaite of 
Boston, who is now Professor in the department. So great has 
been the interest in these lectures that over a hundred juniors 
and seniors have petitioned for a similar course. In addition 
to giving these lectures Dr. Goldthwaite is applying his expert 
knowledge to a studyof the daily life of the students, including, 
of course, their exercise and recreation. ‘To increase participa- 
tion in water sports, boats which he has designed in such a way 
as to make rowing an entirely beneficial exercise, will be placed 
next spring on Paradise Pond. 

The following quotations from an article in the Smith Col- 
lege Weekly of December 13 state clearly an important question 
now laid before the students for their decision. They indicate 
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also the realization of the students that the responsibility which 
they are at liberty to accept is a heavy one. 


“The Council has laid before the student body, for discussion and de- 
cision, the proposal that all cases of dishonest work shall be handled by the 
Council instead of by the faculty committee on dishonest work. The 
faculty has given its full approval to this plan, willingly giving over into 
the control of the students this important work. That the power of decision 
in such cases should be wholly in the hands of the students (except in cases 
where the student’s relation with the College is in question, when the 
recommendation of the Council must be ratified by the President) is by 
far the most vital element of student responsibility that has ever been con- 
sidered in this College. 

“In any form of student government the representative body must 
have the backing of the students in whatever it undertakes; the Council 
has therefore asked that the students vote whether or not they wish to 
support the Council by accepting or refusing the responsibility which neces- 
sarily devolves upon them in this matter. Since the practical details are at 
present the subject of discussion and of some misunderstanding, we quote 
in full the plan submitted to the College for consideration. ‘Since dis- 
honest academic work is an offense against the standards of student honor 
and since the Council is the representative of the student body, the Council 
shall have the power to. deal with all cases of dishonest work. In order 
to uphold these standards of honor it is the duty of the students to report 
to the Council all cases of dishonesty in academic work. The Council 
shall investigate and report to the President of the College, recommending 
such penalty as they deem fit to be acted upon by him. It is expected also 
that the faculty will refer cases of dishonest work to the Council, either 
directly or through the President of the College, but thi$ is not meant to 
abridge the right of members of the faculty to use their discretion about 
dealing individually with dishonest work. In such cases, however, a report 
is to be made to the Council for record.’ 

“The question, then, which is before the students is this: Shall the 
College abolish the system wherein the matter of dishonest work is in the 
hands of the faculty, without any responsibility on the part of the students 
except as far as honesty is the personal standard of the individual, and give 
entire control of dishonest work to the students? Are the students willing 
to accept responsibility ?” 


Stanford University—The Stanford Library collection now 
ranks eleventh in size among University libraries in the United 
States. The total number of volumes is now 279,354 (including 
the Lane Medical collection of 42,000 volumes, at the Lane 
Hospital in San Francisco). Ten thousand volumes are being 
added annually. The principal source of revenue is Mrs. Stan- 
ford’s Jewel Fund of $500,000 which is applied solely to the 
purchase of first copies. 

Stanford has lately purchased the S. B. Parish herbarium, 
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the most complete collection of botanical specimens of South- 
ern California now in existence. The collection comprises 50,- 
000 specimens gathered and identified by Mr. S. B. Parish of 
San Bernardino. 

Twenty men students of Stanford have obtained the con- 
sent of their parents to go at the expense of certain business 
men of San Francisco, to the American Ambulance service in 
France. 


Swarthmore College—Swarthmore College is discussing 
the advisability of adopting a new Alma Mater. The old Alma 
Mater, sung to the Cornell air, may be cast aside. 

Mrs. Esther H. Cornell (1891) of Brooklyn, Mrs. Mary 
Lippincott Griscom (1901) of Moorestown, New Jersey, and 
Mr. T. Stockton Matthews, Baltimore, have recently been added 
to the membership of the Board of Managers of Swarthmore 
College. 

Some interesting facts have been ascertained from the ma- 
triculation records of Swarthmore students. In accordance with 
the request of the College at the time of entrance, the student 
may, and usually does, state the religious organization with 
which he is affiliated. Out of a student body of four hundred 
and forty-eight, this statement was made by four hundred and 
twenty-four students. The various churches were represented 
as follows: Friends, 118; Presbyterian, 111; Methodist, 58; 
Episcopal, 58; Baptist, 21; Lutheran, 11; Dutch Reformed, 11; 
Congregational, 8; Christian, 7; Catholic, 7; Christian Science, 
3; Jewish, 3; Swedenborgian, 2; German Jewish, 1; Methodist 
Protestant, 1; United Evangelical, 1; Disciples of Christ, 1; 
United Brethren, 1; Unitarian, 1; 424. This statement repre- 
sents 94.6 per cent of the student body. The remaining students 
made no statement. The heavy representation of Friends is 
due to the fact that the College was founded by Friends. 

Vassar College.—At the suggestion of Mrs. Edith Wharton, 
the members of the Faculty of Vassar College recently under- 
took a campaign among themselves for the raising of a fund to 
aid in the maintenance of Mrs. Wharton’s tuberculosis hospital 
at the front in Europe. Ninety per cent of the soldiers in the 
hospitals, she wrote, have developed tuberculosis from the 
effects of exposure, and there is no means of coping with it, 
because they cannot be kept in the regular hospitals, nor can 
they receive pensions, unless wounded. She is therefore try- 
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ing to establish a “trying-out” hospital where such cases can 
be thoroughly investigated before discharge. She hopes that 
the campaign for funds may be taken up as an intercollegiate 
movement, and has made her appeal through Vassar. Six hun- 
dred dollars will supply one bed and a nurse for a year. 

From the Vassar Faculty this interest spread to the stu- 
dents, and a campaign was started to secure sufficient funds to 
furnish ten beds. After a few days’ campaign $3,700 had been 
pledged, enough to establish an entire ambulance, and the cam- 
paign is apparently only at its beginning. At a recent meeting 
of the senior class it was voted to give up class day bouquets, 
upon which a great number of students have usually spent five 
dollars each, and give that noney to the cause. The juniors 
are now debating the elimination of many expenses in connec- 
tion with the annual “Prom” for the same purpose, which would 
add several hundred dollars to the fund. 

This whole-hearted crusade does not affect the daily social 
routine of the College. The authorities are satisfied to have 
a better comprehension among the students of the need for 
sacrifice, and at the same time feel that no fruitless or futile 
action has been attempted. The students have been sane in 
their expression of an honest emotion. 

The first Hall Play, on December 9th, was an innovation 
this year in the fact that three short plays were presented 
rather than one full length drama. “The Locked Chest,” by 
John Masefield, ““The Faraway Princess,” by Herman Suder- 
mann, and “Pierre Patelin,” a play by an unknown author, writ- 
ten in the fifteenth century, and translated into English by 
Richard Holbrook, made up the program. 

The annual bazaar in support of the Good Fellowship Club 
House, held on December 2nd, was an entire success. ‘The 
students continue to give hearty and effective support to this 
institution, which is perhaps the most successful existing experi- 
ment in co-operation between employer and employee in the 
field of domestic service. 

On December 16th “The Christmas Guest,” a one-act play 
adapted by two undergraduates from the story by Selma 
Lagerlof, was presented by the students of Professor Buck’s 
class in the Technique of Drama. 

The art Galleries in Taylor Hall have offered throughout 
the year a succession of exhibitions of great value and wide 
variety. During December there has been an exhibition of 
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paintings by Cecilia Beaux, Daniel Garber, Jonas Lie, Hayley 
Lever, F. Luis Mora and Gardner Symons. Preceding that 
there were on exhibition paintings and sketches by Mr. C. K. 
Chatterton, an instructor in the Art Department, himself one 
of the promising younger painters of the new Hudson River 
group. 


Western Reserve University—The Trustees of Western 
Reserve University have just received the sum of $110,000.00 
from Mr. John L. Severance to found the Severance Chair of 
Religious Education in memory of his father, Mr. Louis H. 
Severance. This gift has unusual significance; for Mr. Louis 
H. Severance, in whose memory the Chair is founded, was 
long and intimately identified with the religious and educational 
interests of Cleveland. He was for nineteen years a Trustee 
of this University and was a constant and large benefactor. 
He also was deeply interested in the prosperity of the Presby- 
terian Church to whose missions, both local and world-wide, 
he was a large contributor. This Chair is most fitting, for it 
unites the educational and the religious interests with which 
Mr. Severance’s life was so long and effectively identified. It 
is also noteworthy by being the first University Chair founded 
in Western Reserve. All previous foundations have been given 
to one of the specific ten departments. But this gift establishes 
a Chair having no particular relation to any one department, 
but touching the whole University work. It is believed that 
the Professorship will serve to unite and to promote the educa- 
tional and religious interests of the whole city and common- 
wealth. The Reverend Dr. Thomas S. McWilliams, formerly 
pastor of Calvary Presbyterian Church, has been appointed as 
the first incumbent. Dr. McWilliams has, for two years, been 
pursuing graduate work in Columbia University. His service 
begins with the next academic year. 

President Charles F. Thwing announces a gift of about 
$7,000 as part of the endowment of the new School of Applied 
Social Sciences opened this year. This gift, which is the first 
endowment for the new department, is given in memory of Mr. 
Edward Porter Williams by his children, Mr. Edward M. Wil- 
liams, Mr. Lewis M. Williams, Mrs. Arthur D. Baldwin and 
Mrs. Abram Garfield, all of Cleveland. Mr. Edward Porter Wil- 
liams was a graduate of Western Reserve in the Class of 1864. 
He was a member of the Board of Trustees from 1890 until his 
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death in 1903. The School of Applied Social Sciences is the 
result of a petition addressed to the Trustees by officers of 
eighteen of the principal social service institutions of the city, 
requesting the organization of the university school for the 
training of social workers. It is the only school of the kind be- 
tween New York and Chicago. Dr. J. E. Cutler, Professor of 
Sociology, is Dean of the new school. 


News from the Colleges 


The University of Wisconsin.—Much is being done by the 
extension department of the University of Wisconsin to im- 
prove conditions in rural communities throughout the state. 
Mrs. Edith E. Hoyt who, in addition to doing university under- 
graduate and graduate work, has brought up successfully two 
children of her own, is conducting correspondence courses in 
education adapted especially to parents and rural teachers. 
Some of these courses are given for university credit while 
others are non-professional and adapted to specific individual 
needs, even considering the cases of individual children whose 
training presents problems of special difficulty. 

The home economics work of the extension division has 
been put this year in charge of Miss Emma Conley who has 
been inspector of domestic science in the rural schools of Wis- 
consin. She is teaching women how to conduct their homes 
economically with business-like methods of accounting, how to 
feed their families scientifically, and how to furnish their houses 
in good taste. 

Dr. Dorothy Reed Mendenhall is doing excellent work in 
teaching mothers how to care for their babies. She offers a 
course for the prospective mother, and one telling how to care 
for the child in health and another how to care for the child in 
disease. 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy.—Our school 
closed its autumn term with an enrollment of 146 students— 
the largest number ever registered in a single term. Ejighty- 
six students were listed in the general training course, fifty- 
five in the recreation course and five in the one-year course 
for public health nurses, which was offered for the first time 
in 1916-17. 

It is significant of the changing point of view with reference 
to preparation for social service that twenty-seven of the fifty 
students taking second year work are college graduates who 
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have come to the school for a year of professional training be- 
fore entering salaried positions. Among them are graduates, 
not only of many of the smaller colleges of the middle and far 
west, but also of several of the state universities, notably IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, and of Wellesley, Smith, Bryn 
Mawr, Radcliffe and other Eastern colleges. 

The twenty-three second year students who are not college 
graduates have, in almost every instance, either had part of a 
college course or training in such special schools as those for 
teachers, kindergartners, or librarians. Seventeen of these 
twenty-three students have completed the first year of work at 
the school. 

In the recreation department Mrs. Gudrun Thorn- 
Thomsen is offering not only special courses on story-telling, but 
also a course in dramatics. This includes training in the 
direction and preparation of plays for children and young people, 
in the planning of costumes, and the preparation of festivals and 
pageants. In connection with this course, the students presented 
a Thanksgiving pageant and a Christmas play, which has been 
given at several of the Chicago settlements. 


Miss Lydia C. Lewis, Swarthmore, ’06, formerly Dean of 
the Pennsylvania school, has been added to the staff as super- 
visor of field work, a position formerly held by Miss Adena 
Miller, Oberlin, ’11, who resigned to become civic director of 
the Woman’s City Club of Cincinnati. In addition to the direc- 
tion of the field work, Miss Lewis is giving instruction in con- 
nection with the courses in principles of case work. 





NEWS NOTES 


FROM THE 


BUREAUS OF OCCUPATIONS 


VoL. III JANUARY, I917 No. 1 


CHICAGO COLLEGIATE BUREAU 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


Stevens Bldg., N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 


HELEN M. BENNETT, MANAGER 


The third annual report of the Chi- 
cago Collegiate Bureau of Occupations 
which will soon be off the press shows 
a gratifying increase of business over 
that done the preceding year. For the 
fiscal year ending October 1, 1916, this 
office recorded 688 calls from employ- 
ers, as compared with 446 the previous 
year, 408 placements, and 520 regis- 
trations. The year’s visitors numbered 
over 11,000 and the total office receipts 
were $2,862.11. We continue to notice 
that calls from employers are greater 
in number than candidates registered, 
showing that the demand for college 
women and other trained workers is 
in a healthful proportion to the supply. 
The difficulty is that candidates and 
positions will never dove-tail perfectly, 
though as an increasingly large num- 
ber of college women go into profes- 
sional lines the probabilities are that the 
question of supply and demand will 
better adjust itself. 

Another fact that is encouraging to 
everyone interested in the work of 
women is the tendency we have observ- 
ed in the last year toward larger salar- 
ies for women. This has not, of course, 
been generally true. But it is true that 
the average of our salaries is higher 
than it has been. There have been more 
positions referred to the Bureau paying 
creditable salaries than ever before, and 
a few where the figures were strikingly 
high. Among these latter may be listed 


some publicity work done by a very 
experienced woman who was paid 
twenty-five dollars a day for her serv- 
ices, which extended over a consider- 
able period. In this connection we were 
glad to see in a recent number of 
News Notes that the Intercollegiate 
Bureau of New York had decided that 
hereafter they would register no posi- 
tions which paid less than $12 2 week, 
unless such positions might be consid- 
ered as apprentice positions and offered 
a good professional future. As that had 
been the policy in this office for some 


time we were glad to have it approved. 


by an older organization. 

There has been rather a larger de- 
mand than usual this fall for scientific 
workers, especially along chemical and 
agricultural lines. One of these latter 
calls came from an eastern Reforma- 
tory for women, where a woman was 
wanted to manage the farm and over- 
see the work, which was done largely 
by the inmates. For this was needed a 
woman who had had both practical ex- 
perience and technical training, a good 
background of general education, and 
with the proper psychological qualities 
to fit her for this exacting position. 
The woman whom we placed in the 
position was a graduate of a western 
university, had managed her own farm 
successfully, and had done graduate 
work in the agricultural school of the 
university. 


The calls for chemists are now greater 


than the number of experienced chemists 
who are available. Business houses, in- 
dustrial plants and professional men 
are all coming to recognize the value 
of the college trained woman in this 
line of work. The great difficulty aris- 
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ing here is one which we meet in many 
places, the wrong psychology of the 
college girl through which she often 
loses a position. 

Another line which has shown new 
vitality this fall is that of advertising. 
We have been able to place a number 
of young college girls with large ad- 
vertising companies or with advertising 
departments, where every opportunity 
is given them of advancing. There 
seems to be a greater opening for the 
college girl who wants to learn this 
business and advance in it, than for 
the one who has had years of experi- 
ence. Secretarial positions have, of 
course, as always, many interesting as- 
pects. Since the latter part of the sum- 
mer we have placed secretaries with 
the Red Cross, with various Associa- 
tions working in behalf of war relief, 
with all political parties, with the Lit- 
tle Theatre, the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station of one of our large uni- 
versities, heads of departments in other 
universities, literary men, a well-known 
social authority who is making a techni- 
cal survey, the magazine of Poetry, a 
daily newspaper which wanted a girl 
to do some secretarial work and to 
work into reporting, and with all kinds 
of publishing and business houses. 

It is a matter of interest as a bureau 
like this advances in age, to find girls 
whom we placed in subordinate posi- 
tions two or three years ago, returning 
to us, having attained the position of 
manager in the places where we had 
sent them, and now employing assist- 
ants for themselves. 


COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OCCU- 
PATIONS 


1114 Kresge Building, Detroit 
MARY J. MALCOMSON, MANAGER 


If the members of the other bureaus 
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could step into our busy office now 
they would not recognize it as the quiet 
place of three months ago. 

The Detroit Free Press gave the Bu- 
reau a full page feature story present- 
ing our work to the public in just the 
way we wished. This was followed 
a short while later by a County Fair 
given for the benefit of the Bureau— 
twenty-seven college organizatons tak- 
ing part in it, each of whom was re- 
sponsible for a stunt or booth. About 
$600.00 is to be turned over to the 
Bureau from this source. 

We now have 247 registrations and 
have filled 25 positions since Nov. 1. 
Most of these have been business sec- 
retarial positions. We find that the 
demand in Detroit for the trained 
woman in business far exceeds the sup- 
ply. Business men are willing to pay 
adequate salaries for the right indi- 
vidual. We have little competition in 
this field, because the other agencies 
are below par. 

There is a possibility of the Y.W.C.A. 
Employment Department turning over 
their higher class positions to us. 

We have filled a number of interest- 
ing positions outside of business posi- 
tions. Among these we have started 
a large dancing class for a young Bos- 
ton woman who has specialized in chil- 
dren’s dancing along kindergarten lines. 
We have supplied a manager in an ad- 
vertising campaign; a young college 
graduate to learn to write deeds in a 
large real estate concern; and a social 
service investigator. 

The Manager attended a Vocational 
Conference at the University of Michi- 
gan and conducted the Round Table 
Conference. With the co-operation of 
Pres. Hutchins the Bureau has ar- 
ranged for a talk on salesmanship be- 
fore the women of the university by 
a young graduate of Simmons who is 
connected with one of the large depart- 
ment stores of Detroit. 





News Notes 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU OF 
OCCUPATIONS 


130 East 22d Street, New York City 


FRANCES CUMMINGS, MANAGER 


By far the most important announce- 
ment to be made this month relates to 
the plans of Miss Emma Hirth in or- 
ganizing a clearing-house of informa- 
tion about vocations, under the auspices 
of the Bureau. Each succeeding year 
of the Bureau's experience has made 
more apparent the need of organizing 
and making available the wealth of in- 
formation which exists in college alum- 
nae records, in the vocational studies 
of various organizations and individuals, 
and in the possession of women who 
have done pioneer work in new fields. 

Miss Emma Hirth, who was con- 
nected with the Bureau until June 1, 
1916, had planned to make an inde- 
pendent study of this sort during the 
present winter. As the scope of the 
plan grew it became obvious that it 
could be carried out much more effect- 
ively in connection with the Intercol- 
legiate Bureau of Occupations, where 
already so much valuable information 
is stored. The work will begin on Jan- 
uary Ist and a more detailed statement 
of the method of work and of the 
sources to be drawn upon will be made 
in a coming issue of the News Notes. 
The ultimate value of the material as- 
sembled will depend upon the extent 
to which working women in every 
locality, in every type of occupation, 
and in every stage of professional 
growth, will lend their support and in- 
terest. We particularly invite the co- 
operation of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae, its branches and 
members, and of the Bureaus of 
Occupations. Definite suggestions as to 
the manner of co-operation will be 
submitted a little later. 

The. number of new positions regis- 
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tered during the month was 138 in the 
Central Office and 37 in the Depart- 
ment for Social Workers. The total 
number of positions filled was 112. 

On November 15, 1916, Miss Harriet 
Houghton, the Head of our Secretarial 
Department, addressed the girls of the 
Richmond Hill High School on “Op- 
portunities in Secretarial Work.” 

Through a typographical error made 
in the copy sent for the News Notes 
in November a correction is needed in 
connection with the new rules for 
registering positions. It was stated that 
hereafter no positions offering less than 
$10 per week would be registered. The 
minimum salary should have been $12 
per week and while the difference may 
seem small, in New York, at least, it 
is very important. 


BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS FOR 
TRAINED WOMEN 


1302 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
THEODORA S. BUTCHER, MANAGER 


By January Ist the Bureau of Occupa- 
tions hopes to be settled in its new 
quarters 302 S. 13th Street, where all 
further communications should be di- 
rected. 

As the annual report is now under 
consideration, a number of interesting 
facts have developed. The Bureau has 
had more calls for graduate nurses than 
it could fill. These requests have re- 
quired more education and experience 
in executive or social work than many 
nurses seem to possess. For example,— 
one position required a graduate nurse 
with social service experience to take 
the position of welfare worker in a 
mill. The duties included the care of 
minor accident cases and organization 
of the recreational and welfare work. 

This year’s demand for the college 
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graduate-stenographer has been, as last 
year, greater than the supply. The re- 
port of secretarial positions for 1916 
up to December Ist shows 136 positions 
filled requiring stenography and 7 sec- 
retarial positions without stenography. 
The Bureau suggests that girls desiring 
publishing house work should study 
stenography. Most of the positions 
filled through this office in publishing 
houses have been as correspondents, 
clerks or stenographer-secretaries. One 
of the most interesting secretarial posi- 
tions without stenography was with an 
author who required someone to look 
up historical data for his novel. This 
position was secured by a college grad- 
uate who had had editorial experience. 

Among the miscellaneous positions 
filled was a teacher of English for a 
Russian family; a domestic science 
graduate to can and preserve the sur- 
plus fruits of a farm, and a woman with 
a knowledge of physiology to act as 
saleswoman and adjuster for telephones 
for deaf people. 

“Business,”—the first Conference of 
the series of Business and Professional 
Opportunities for Women will be held 
January 11th at 4 p. m. at the New 
Century Club, 124 S. 12th Street. The 
speakers will talk about Advertising, 
bond selling and investments, real 
estate and suburban improvements, and 
store management. 


COLLEGIATE VOCATIONAL BU- 
REAU 


510 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Under the Auspices of the College 
Club of Pittsburgh) 


ESTHER M. SMITH, MANAGER 


The volume of business during the 
month of November, 1916, forms quite 
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a contrast to the same month a year 
ago, which was the fifth month of the 
Bureau’s activity. During that month 
sixteen calls came to the Bureau, of 
which only one-fourth were filled. No- 
vember of this year brought thirty-two 
new calls, with a total of about fifty 
upon which we worked. Of these four- 
teen were filled. The salaries repre- 
sented in these placements ranged from 
$25 a month to $60 and all living ex- 
penses. The types of positions were as 
follows: 

Trained social worker for Investiga- 
tion work with Y.W.C.A. 

A part time computer for a Professor 
making psychological studies. 

Clerks and stenographers for a variety 
of business organizations. 

Dietitian for a hospital. 

Assistant for a Bookshop. 

Companion-secretary for a semi-in- 
valid society woman. 

The income from commissions in No- 
vember, 1915, was 32.19. 

The income from ‘commissions in No- 
vember, 1916, was 121.82. 

As the work is being carried on with- 
out any increase in overhead expense 
(no assistant in the office), the Com- 
mittee in charge of the work feels 
greatly encouraged. The amount of 
work handled now, however, is about 
all that one person can handle, and any 
increase in income brought about by ad- 
ditional business, will have to go for 
clerical assistance. The Pittsburgh Bu- 
reau is experiencing what the older 
Bureaus have reported: that the Bu- 
reau comes almost to the point of being 
self-supporting, when additional ex- 
pense becomes necessary to carry on 
the work. 

The Director is still having calls for 
speaking in High Schools. For next 
month two colleges and several high 
schools in the same general neighbor- 
hood, some twenty or thirty miles from 
the city, are planning to have her come 
on the same day, so that the one trip 


News Notes 


may cover the territory. The A.C.A. 
Committee on Speakers is making this 
part of our service possible. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION 


APPOINTMENT BUREAU 
264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
NEWS NOTES 
FLORENCE JACKSON, DIRECTOR 
December 22, 1916 


The Bureau has been fortunate in 
having a number of volunteers who 
have given more or less time the last 
two months to clerical work. 

Miss Jackson spoke on Secretarial 
Work at Mount Holyoke College on 
December 14th, and at Smith, Decem- 
ber 15th. 
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Under the auspices of the Vocational 
Committee of the Boston Branch, Miss 
Jackson addressed the Norwood High 
School in December, and Miss Curtis, 
the girls of the Natick High, on voca- 
tional opportunities. 

At the December meeting, the same 
committee had as a guest Miss Hannah 
P. Waterman, in charge of correspon- 
dence courses and rural training schools 
in the North Adams Normal School. 

Office record of November: 

Registrations 53 
Orders 85 
Placements 51. 

Twice this month the Bureau has 
been obliged to advertise in the papers 
for young secertaries with stenographic 
training, preferably college graduates, 
to fill college, professional, and busi- 
ness positions. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


1. Assistant Superintendent of Game Bird Farm. New York 
State Conservation Commission. 

Applicants for this position must possess knowledge of the 
principal diseases to which pheasants are heir; the proper time 
for hatching and mating; the proper food, amount, and time of 
feeding ; the tilling of the soil to keep it sanitary so that it will not 
be a breeder of diseases of the birds; the number of cocks to be 
placed with hens, proper yarding, etc. 

Appointments are made at an entrance salary of $900 per 
annum, and the appointees may, by means of a Civil Service 
promotion examination, be promoted to the position of First Assist- 
ant Superintendent at a salary of $1,200 per annum. 

Appointments are made by the New York State Conservation 
Commission at Albany, New York. 

Examinations are held for this position from time to time by 
the New York State Civil Service Commission, Albany, New York. 
2. Chemist's Aid. United States Bureau of Chemistry. 

Incumbents of this position are required to construct and re- 
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pair laboratory apparatus; to prepare stock solutions and special 
reagents, and to assist the Chemists in their laboratory work. 

The entrance salary is $720 per annum, although some ap- 
pointments of women possessing superior educational qualifica- 
tions, or superior previous experience are sometimes made at $900 
per anuum. Promotions are not made at stated intervals but an 
efficient employee is usually promoted at an average rate of $100 
a year, a promotion of $200 being usually made every two years. 
Promotions depend upon the worth of the employee as demonstrated 
by her efficiency, and upon the funds that may be available for 
this purpose. The maximum salary of this position is $1,200. 

The duties of this position naturally tend to qualify the in- 
cumbent for the higher position of Junior Chemist, but this latter 
position is not filled by promotion. It is filled by another Civil 
Service examination in which the Chemist’s Aid must compete with 
outside candidates for the higher position. 

Appointments are made by the Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry at Washington, D. C., and there are about 
ten appointments made each year. Examinations are held for this 
position in every large city of the United States by the United 
States Civil Service Commission, the headquarters of which are 
also at Washington, D. C. 


3. University Stenographer. University of Illinois. 


Stenographers in the employ of the University of Illinois and 
in the five State Normal Universities of that State, are divided 
by the Civil Service Commission into three ranks. 

Rank 1 includes all stenographic positions the duties of which 
involve the taking of dictation up to seventy-five words a minute; 
the accurate transcribing on the typewriter of stenographic notes, 
and the performance, under supervision, of simple clerical duties 
requiring education equivalent to two years in high school. The 
salary of Stenographers of this rank varies from $25 to $45 a 
month. 

Rank 2 includes all stenographic positions the duties of which 
involve taking dictation up to ninety words a minute; the rapid 
and accurate transcription on the typewriter of stenographic notes, 
and the performance, under supervision, of clerical duties requiring 
education equivalent to graduation from high school. The salary 
of Stenographers of this rank varies from $50 to $75 a month. 

Rank 3 includes all stenographic positions the duties of which 
involve the taking of dictation up to one hundred and fifteen words 
a minute; the rapid and accurate transcription on the typewriter 
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of stenographic notes, and the performance, under supervision, of 
clerical and other duties—as Private Secretary to a department 
head, requiring education equivalent to college graduation, includ- 
ing a knowledge of French and German. The salary of Stenog- 
raphers of this rank varies from $75 to $100 a month. 

About fifty appointments to the position of University Stenog- 
rapher are made each year by the Comptroller of the University 
of Illinois, at Urbana, Illinois. An examination for this position 
is held from time to time by the Illinois State Civil Service Com- 
mission, Springfield, Illinois. 

4. Housemother. Geneva State Training School for Girls. 

Housemothers at this school, which is an institution for de- 
linquent and dependent children, act as mothers to these girls. 
The children live in sixteen cottages, and there are two House- 
mothers in each cottage, of which one is the Managing Matron, 
and the other the Housekeeping Matron. It is the duty of the 
Housekeeping Matron to teach the girls cooking, laundry work, 
and domestic training, and to instruct them in their domestic life, 
such as keeping their rooms in order, mending, and sewing. 

The initial salary is $35 a month, with maintenance, and there 
is an increase of salary of $5 every three months until the maxi- 
mum salary of $55 a month is reached. 

Vacancies in this position occur frequently. The examinations 
for this position are held by the Illinois State Civil Service Com- 
mission, Springfield, Illinois. 


Patent Office Examiner.—The United States Civil Service 
Commission announces an examination to be held beginning on 
January 17, 1917, for the position of assistant examiner in the 
Patent Office. An examination for the same position will also 
be held throughout the country beginning on March 14, 
1917. These examinations are open to all citizens of the United 
States who meet the requirements. Persons who can meet the re- 
quirements should at once apply for Form 1312 and a copy of the 
Manual of Examinations for the Fall of 1916, stating the title of 
the ‘examination desired, to the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., or to the secretary of the United 
States Civil Service Board at any of these places: The post office, 
Boston, Mass.; the post office, Philadelphia, Pa.; the post office, 
Atlanta, Ga.; the post office, Cincinnati, Ohio; the post office, 
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Chicago, IIl.; the post office, St. Paul, Minn. ; the post office, Seattle, 
Wash.; the post office, San Francisco; the custom house, New 
York City; the custom house, New Orleans, La.; the old custom 
house, St. Louis, Mo.; or to the Chairman of the Porto Rican Civil 
Service Commission, San Juan, P. R. Applications should be 
properly executed, excluding the medical certificate, and filed with 
the Commission at Washington, D. C., in time to arrange for the 
examination at the place selected. A list of these places will be 
sent by the secretary to whom application is made. 


OPEN LETTERS 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


My dear Mrs. Martin: 

About ninety years ago, the higher education of women in the 
United States became a reality because of the splendid vision, heroic 
sacrifices, and untiring devotion of Mary Lyon, backed by the sub- 
lime faith and hearty co-operation of the few who accepted her 


ideals of the development of womankind. We members of the 
Collegiate Alumnae would not now be rejoicing in the privileges we 
have enjoyed, if these noble pioneers had not patiently blazed the way. 

Miss Ume Tsuda might well be called the Mary Lyon of Japan. 
When seven years old she was sent by the Japanese government 
to this country. ‘Till the age of seventeen she lived as a cherished 
daughter in the household of Mr. Charles Lanman of Washington, 
rece v ng all the best care and training. Then she returned to Japan, 
having perfect command of English and understanding Western life 
as only those can understand who grow up n it. 

When she reached Japan she set herself resolutely to work to 
master her native tongue, ‘earn all the ways of her people and be- 
come as good a Japanese as she had become an American. 

Soon she was appointed interpreter and teacher to the wife of 
an Officia’ high in the Japanese court. Her experience there was of 
great value, both for the training it gave her, and for the friends 
she made in the highest circles of Japanese society. After about 
six months she was appointed teacher of English in the Peeresses’ 
School, then just opening, the most conservative school in all Japan, 
under the direct supervision of the Empress. 

After teaching some time she came to the United States to 
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study three years at Bryn Mawr College, making a name for herself 
in English, Philosophy, and Science. 

In 1892 she resumed her teaching in the Peeresses’ School, and 
in 1897 was made lecturer in the Woman’s Higher Normal School, 
a high government position. In 1898 she was sent as a delegate 
from the Japanese government to the International Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held in Denver that summer. She spent much of 
the following winter in England studying educational methods. 

It had long been Miss Tsuda’s hope that she might start a 
school which would offer to women in Japan an opportunity for 
higher work. So, in the face, not only of serious obstacles standing 
against any effort to give higher education to women in Japan, but 
also of great pecuniary difficulties, she resigned her position in the 
government school together with her official rank and title, so that 
she might be free to do her work along the lines she felt were needed 
for Japan. 

Early in 1900 she wrote to some of her personal friends in 
America, asking their help in open ng a school for girls, especially 
for those who wished to become teachers, where they could be edu- 
cated under Christian influences, and be given a more advanced 
course than was open to them elsewhere. She believed that in five 
years she could prove to the Japanese world the capacity of women 
for advanced education, and that by the end of that time the school 
would make for itself a place from which it might graduate into a 
still h gher institution. 

Her friends raised $4,000, and $3,520 was contributed by friends 
in Japan. The greatest gift to the work, however, was the personal 
contribution of time from many teachers, both foreign and Japanese, 
including some of the best teachers in Tokyo. 

September 14, 1901, the school opened with fifteen pupils whose 
earnestness and responsiveness were most encouraging to the in- 
structors and established high standards of zeal and character; by 
January there were thirty pupils; by July there were fifty. In 1908 
there were one hundred and fifty, with a waiting list of more than 
double that number, for whom there was no room. 

The standing of the school is recognized by the Department of 
Education as a Higher Special School. The graduates are granted 
a teacher’s license in English admitting to positions in government 
high and normal schools, a privilege given to no other private school 
in Japan. 

School opens with a short religious service given in English and 
Japanese on alternate days. On Sundays a Church Service is held 
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in the morning, and Sunday School in the afternoon. Many of the 
students come into contact with Christianity for the first time. In 
all things it is the object of the school to develop character; to 
strengthen the girls not only mentally and physically, but spiritually, 
and to make them feel that the true object of study is not their own 
personal pleasure or advancement, but the power to help others. 
Dr. John H. Deforest says that Miss Tsuda’s school is the only girls’ 
school in Japan that is Christian, yet interdenominational; that is 
Japanese, yet international. 

The school has kept to Japanese methods of living, only chang- 
ing where it is a question of health or sanitation. The girls do a 
great deal of their own work and do not learn luxurious foreign ways, 
so that their education does not unfit them for Japanese homes later. 
They study very hard, and their hours of recreation are well filled 
with entertainments, lectures, and meetings. 

‘There is the greatest need for the work done by Miss Tsuda’s 
school. Japanese girls are capable and have good minds, and some 
of them are very talented. But as the result of the old training, 
they lack self-confidence and initiative, and, above all, strength of 
will. What is necessary is the growth of spiritual life, a real training 
of the understanding, moral teachings that fit a new condition of life 
of modern Japan, and which develop a realization of the responsi- 
bility that comes with freedom—Christian education on higher lines. 
In the words of Bishop McKim, ‘I know of no woman in Japan 
whose reputation as an educator stands higher than hers. She is 
pre-eminently qualified for the work of a Christian teacher of Japan- 
ese girls and young women.” 

The graduates take the highest positions possible for women 
teachers in Japan. They go into schools in many parts of the coun- 
try, each a power for good in her community, doing much to deter- 
mine the ideas, opinions, and practices of those with whom she comes 
in contact. 

Miss Tsuda needs two things for her school. First, an endow- 
ment fund to enable the institution to care for the hundreds of stu- 
dents from all parts of the country and from all classes of society 
who have to be turned away each year for lack of room. Miss 
Tsuda writes: ‘To give any idea of the passionate eagerness with 
which these girls study; to portray the heartsick feeling of the teachers 
when obliged to rule out perfectly capable applicants, is impossible. 
These girls may have come a three or four days’ journey for the 


opportunity, which only this school can give, to find the list already 
filled.” 
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Second, a scholarship, or scholarships to encourage post-graduate 
and foreign study among her graduates. Japan is far too poor to 
provide either, and has too much of the Oriental idea of the in- 
ferior position of woman to feel the need. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnae might supply the scholar- 
ship To help in this Miss Tsuda has sent a set of slides with ac- 
companying explanations illustrative of woman’s education and 
occupations in Japan. These slides are beautifully colored, and 
show the training given to Japanese girls in domestic science, physical 
development, courtesy, the tea ceremony, and flower arrangement, 
an essential feature of an educated Japanese woman’s training, 
requiring two hours a week for three years! They illustrate the 
kindergartens, the out-of-door sports, the care of silk worms spin- 
ning and weaving of silk, culture of tea and rice, the professional 
entertainers, and the factory life, an innovation in Japan. 

These slides can be used to advantage by Sunday Schools or 
day schools. Many Buffa'o schools have used them for the purpose 
of raising money for pctures, athletic needs and pianos, sending 
Miss Tsuda half of the proceeds. Any Branch wishing to use the 
slides should apply to Mrs. F. H. Severance, 150 Jewett Ave., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

If the sixty Branches of the A.C.A. would average $15 every 
year, this would provide funds for a scholarship. Experience has 
proved that at least $900 is needed to enable a Japanese student to 
study in America.* Each Branch willing to pledge a definite sum 
each year for this purpose should report to Mrs. Gertrude S. Martin, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

If any members of the A C.A. are able to contribute individually 
to the endowment fund, or to interest friends in its behalf, they may 
communicate directly with Miss Tsuda, 18 Goban Cho, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

American women will sure'y feel a desire to help further the 
higher education of women in Japan, because our country has so 
many women’s colleges and knows their value; and we College 
Alumnae, in the light of our own memory of the many educational 
privileges we have enjoyed because of the sacrifice and untiring 
efforts of those who blazed the trail of the Higher Education in 
America, will most of all wish to help on the splendid work of Miss 
Tsuda, the Mary Lyon of Japan. 

Alice K. Millard, 
Buffallo, N. Y. 


*Are there not forty branches willing to pledge from $20 to $25 a year? 
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A WORD ON AMERICANIZATION 






































Dear Editor: 

As a member of the A. C. A. for a good many years now, I 
want to express my interest in the plan for an Americanization 
Committee as outlined by Miss Kellor in the September magazine. 

As college women we need to take a definite stand on this 
burning issue of our day—the need of welding into real American 
citizens the great unassimilated groups of aliens among us. -To 
some of us who are not teaching or associated in any active way 
with college or school life, the work of the A. C. A. has seemed 
far removed from our own daily activities. I believe this new 
committee would create interest in a large number who have never 
felt as if the Association had work to do in which they could join. 

Perhaps I feel the more strongly as I have been at work on 
such a committee for another large organization; but I am sure 
as college women we should get back of this great movement, the 
success of which means perhaps the stability of our form of gov- 
ernment. With Miss Kellor as our Chairman, we could surely 
accomplish something. 

(Mrs.) Maynard F. Thayer, 

Pasadena, Cal. 


CONFERENCES AND CONVENTIONS 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF DEANS OF WOMEN 





In New York City last Summer at the time of the meetings of 
the National Education Association, there was organized The Na- 
tional Conference of Deans of Women of Institutions of Higher 
Learning. Officers were elected and the time and place of the next 
meeting chosen. A petition was handed to the Secretary of the 
N.E.A. applying for the admission of the Conference to the Asso- 
ciation as a Department. This request will be acted on at the next 
meeting of the N.E.A. 

The mid-year meeting will be at Kansas City on February 26, 
27, 28, when the Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A. 
will also be in session. 

Already more than a score of reservations have been made at 
the Hotel Kupper, conference headquarters, by Deans of Women 
from New England to the Pacific North West. The attendance 
of all deans of women is cordially urged. Dean Mary Alice Whit- 
ney, of the State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, secured the 


Kupper as headquarters and has arranged for parlor conferences 
there in the afternoons. 
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An attractive program is offered. Among those who will 
formally address the Conference are: Dean Marion Talbot, of 
the University of Chicago; Professor Paul Monroe, of Columbia 
University ; Miss Helen Bennett, of the Collegiate Bureau of Occu- 
pations of Chicago; and Dean Hallie Moore Mitchell of the State 
Normal School, Pittsburgh, Kansas. 

The general topics of the conference will be along the lines 
of training and preparation for the deanship, and the relation of 
the Dean of Women to her institution, students and faculty. Round 
tables will supplement the addresses and discuss the more intimate 
problems of the position. Also there will be consideration of record 
forms to secure business efficiency in administration. Information 
in regard to these forms is now being gathered by the Secretary. 

The President of the Conference is Mrs. Kathryn Sisson 
McLean, of Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, and the 
Secretary, to whom inquiries may be addressed, is Miss Rhoda M. 
White, of the State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 


Two Prize Competitions 


The Housewife, 30 Irving Place, New York City, ogers a 
first prize of $1,000, a second of $850, a third of $700, a fourth of 
$500, and five prizes of $250 each for the best short stories re- 
ceived on or before April 30, 1917. The manuscripts must con- 
tain not less than 2,500 nor more than 5,000 words. All manu- 
scripts are to be typewritten on 8 by 10 inch or 8¥% by 11 inch 
paper and double-spaced. They must be signed with a pseudonym, 
and accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the pseudonym 
and the real name and address of the author and full postage for 
the return of the manuscript. Any number of manuscripts may 
be submitted by one person, but each must have a different pseu- 
donym. Checks will be mailed to the winners on the day follow- 
ing the verdict of the judges. 

The Housewife also offers a first prize of $300, a second of 
$150, and a third of $100 in what it calls a “Novice Contest.” 
These prizes are for the three best original short stories submitted 
by persons who have never had stories published in any of the fol- 
lowing magazines: Harper’s, Century, Scribner’s, Cosmopolitan, 
Hearst’s, Metropolitan, American, Every Week, The Red Book, 
McClure’s, Pictorial Review, Saturday Evening Post, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping. 
The conditions governing this contest are the same as those in the 
major competition. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTES 


It is intended to notice in this department books and other publi- 
cations of educational and social interest, preference being given to 
those by members of the A. C. A. Copies should be sent immediately 
upon issue to the offices of THE JOURNAL, 934 Stewart Ave., 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


PortRAITS OF WOMEN 
By Gamaliel Bradford. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Price 
$2.50. 


Many of the women of wit 
and letters with whose names we 
are more or less familiar to-day, 
have their claim to this title 
through diaries and personal let- 
ters. Especially in the seven- 


teenth and eighteenth centuries 
was this form of expression the 


vogue, and hardly a man or 
woman of the times in social, 
literary or political life escaped 
the keen shafts of personal 
criticism and sparkling wit with 
which it abounded. From a 
notable galaxy of such women 
Mr. Bradford has selected nine 
“portraits” and has so elimin- 
ated inessential matter concern- 
ing them that they stand out 
with remarkable clarity and 
provoke renewed acquaintance. 

The women who appear in 
this volume are Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, born Pierre- 
pont in 1689, whose famous 
Constantinople letters are known 
to many people; Lady Holland, 
born Vassall in 1771, wife of 
Lord Holland of the famous 
‘Holland House, the great whig 


centre during the first half of 
the 19th century; Jane Austen, 
whose wisdom and Smollett- 
like cynicism still appeal to a 
certain class of readers; Ma- 
dame D’Arblay, born Frances 
Burney, reared in an atmosphere 
of all the arts who was the bril- 
liant author of Evalina; Eliza- 
beth Pepys, born St. Michel in 
1640, whom Pepys himself does 
not hesitate to describe in 
rather disparaging terms; Ma- 
dame de Sévigné, born de Rabu- 
tin Chantal, whose delightful 
letters are still read by students 
of French for their clarity and 
style; Madame du _ Deffand, 
born de Vichy-Chamrond, best 
remembered for her passionate 
attachment to Walpole when she 
was long past middle age; Ma- 
dame de Sévigné, born de Rabu- 
Chatel in 1734, who was next to 
the queen in power but who in 
those luxurious days kept her- 
self a saint in purity; and Eu- 
genie de Guerin, born 1805, 
whose nature flowered religious- 
ly in a French provincial town. 

The book is beautifully print- 
ed and on the blue cover appears 
a fan of antique lace. A charm- 
ing gift book. 
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SELF RELIANCE 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs Merrill 
Co. Price $1.00 net. 


Mrs. Fisher is not one of the 
“swallow my opinions and you 
shall be whole” class of writers 
whose theories have become an 
obsession, but a sane, big-minded 
woman who has studied closely 
educational principles both at 
home and abroad and is putting 
her conclusions into daily prac- 
tice. They are embodied in the 
present book and while some of 
them will be considered rather 
radical, they are all practicable 
under certain conditions. 

In both home and school Mrs. 
Fisher believes that the child is 
not finding the proper outlet for 
original expression and _ she 
shows some ways in which he 
may be helped by the parent and 
teacher to the self reliance and 
resourcefulness necessary to his 
best development. In her dis- 
cussions the city home and the 
city school have been emphasized 
rather than those of the country, 
as the rural problem does not 
present so many obstacles to in- 
dependent thought and action. 

She believes that children 
should have more responsibility ; 
that they should be taught to 
play their part in the domestic 
life and play it well; that they 
should be made cognizant of the 
reasons therefor and assisted to 
a determination to achieve re- 
sults. In the work of the home, 
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its study, its games, its out-door 
life, she advocates, whenever 
possible, a co-operation of the 
entire family. Family “hikes” 
should be made an institution 
and children taught to map the 
places visited thus inculcating 
the desire for further realms of 
pleasure-conquest. She advo- 
cates also the early teaching of 
the value of money that habits 
of thrift may be formed. The 
regular allowance to the child 
will of course be a help in this. 

Instead of studying the Ital- 
ian Renaissance the Woman’s 
club of a city might employ it- 
self very helpfully in the schools, 
says Mrs. Fisher. At the noon 
hour its members could bring 
home into the school by practi- 
cal lessons in cooking which 
would be of two-fold benefit, 
and she proceeds to show how 
this innovation may be worked 
out to the advantage of every- 
body concerned. 

Smaller schools and more in- 
dividual work is her remedy for 
many of the educational ills 
that obtain at the present time. 


THe LAND OF THE BLUE 
FLOWER 
By Frances 
New York: Moffatt, Yard & Co., 
Price $0.50. 


Hodgson Burnett. 


This Gift Edition of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s charming little book is 
done in blue and gold embel- 
lished with delicate branches of 
blooming flowers and is richly 
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illustrated in colors. The story 
of how the young prince, who 
became King Amor, spent his 
earlier years in the old castle 
above the town with his friend 
and adviser, the Ancient One, 
has a perennial freshness and ap- 
peal to the finer emotions, and 
kindles the imagination strongly. 
How the Blue Flower fulfilled 
its happy mission will be fol- 
lowed with interest by all new 
readers of the book. 


ToLD IN A FRENCH GARDEN 

By Mildred Aldrich. Boston: 

Small, Maynard & Co. 

It was the Doctor who found 
the garden,—a lovely, wild place, 
grown over with hollyhocks, 
giroflées, phlox, daisies, roses 
and poppies,—and who, after 
some haggling bought it of the 
owner at a ridiculously low price 
and straightway invited a house- 
party. It was in this garden in 
the meliow, moonlit nights of 
August, 1914 that the stories 
making up the book were told. 
That some of them are exciting 
va sans dire. The personnel of 
the party besides the host and 
hostess included the Youngster 
who tells the first story; the 
Nurse, the Critic, the Journalist, 
the Violinist, the Sculptor and 
the Lawyer. 

Some actual happenings of the 
time are described in the epi- 
logue, and the reader follows the 
exit of this group of likeminded 
friends from the place where so 
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many beautiful hours were 
spent, glad that they escaped so 
easily but with a feeling of re- 
gret that the hollyhocks and 
giroflées and other flowers had 
to give way for the erection of 
a battery. 


THE Forest PRINCESS 
OTHER MASQUES 


By Constance Darcy Mackay. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Price $1.35 net. 


AND 


Lovers of the masque will find 
this book very useful. Besides 
the six masques given, some of 
which are suitable for outdoor 
and some for indoor production, 
the pages include valuable in- 
formation on masque music, 
costumes and scenery. There is 
also a history of the masque dur- 
ing the Elizabethan period in 
which it flourished, when kings 
and queens took part in it and 
the dance was paramount. It 
was the favorite form of outdoor 
entertainment until about 1640 
when it disappeared not to be re- 
vived until recent times. 

The Forest Princess, which 
gives the book its title, already 
has had several presentations, 
notably that at Mount Holyoke 
not long since. It introduces the 
traditional king, queen, lovely 
princess, good and wicked suit- 
ors, lords, ladies, peasants and 
musicians, and in addition to 
these the Spirits of the Trees 
which provide the fairy illusion. 
The lines are smooth and in some 
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places melodious and the ar- 
rangement is harmonious. 

The other five masques are 
“The Gift of Time,” where the 
Hours hold revel; a “Masque of 
Christmas” ; ““The Sun Goddess” 
which has the true Japanese 
flavor and rich coloring; a Mas- 
que of Conservation,” in which 
the idea of saving the trees is 
the central thought and the old 
gods of nature are introduced; 
and a “Masque of Pomona,” a 
prettily worked out orchard fan- 
tasy. : 

For all these the author gives 
suggestions as to music, costum- 
ing and appropriate scenery. The 
most suitable music for a mas- 
que would be, of course, that 
written strictly for it, but as 
such a setting cannot always be 
had, there is a rich store to draw 
upon from those composers 
whose genius has led them into 
realms of fancy peculiarly suited 
to the masque mood, be it gay 
or tender, thought-stirring or 
humorous. 


THe Lonc Roap or WoMAN’s 
MEMORY 


By Jane Addams. 
The Macmillan Company. 


New York: 
$1.25. 

Jane Addams always writes 
entertainingly. The commonest 
subject under her touch glows 
with vitality and quickening 
power. In “The Long Road of 
Woman’s Memory” she grips the 
interest at once and holds it to 
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the last page. She is so free 
from didacticism and other aca- 
demic restrictions, so simple and 
straightforward in her record of 
impressions and her search for 
the truth, that one shares her 
thoughts and feelings and wan- 
ders with her, understanding 
and understood. 

From the intensely interest- 
ing account of the “Devil Baby” 
superstition at Hull-House with 
its magical effect upon the vari- 
ous nationalities in the neigh- 
borhood, to a winter in Egypt 
where she becomes reminiscent, 
Miss Addams looks across the 
years and finds in old beliefs and 
customs the scientific theory of 
race memory to-day. Her con- 
clusion, she says, “is that a sin- 
cere portrayal of a wide-spread 
and basic emotional experience, 
however remote in point of time 
it may be, has the power over- 
whelmingly to evoke memories 
of like moods in the individual” ; 
and so, contemplating the tomb 
of Osiris, she feels with the 
Egyptians, and day by day comes 
more fully to the belief that the 
legendary destiny of this god has 
been instrumental in eliminating 
the old terror of death, once so 
prevalent among them. 

In the chapter “Challenging 
War” she analyzes the conflict 
of two fundamental instincts in 
women, the one tribal loyalty and 
the other the desire to protect 
her child and make it live, and 
she sees in this desire the real 
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beginning of civilized life. It 
was woman’s rebellion against 
the old idea of human sacrifice 
that led to the abandonment of 
the custom and Miss Addams 
believes most hopefully that 
human consciousness is reach- 
ing the same stage of sensitive- 
ness regarding war. Especially 
does she believe in woman as 
“a living Peace” in the midst of 
war. Her haunting memories in- 
stinctively challenge war as the 
implacable enemy of her lifelong 
undertaking, the preservation of 
life. 


GEORGINA OF THE RAINBOWS 

By Annie Fellows Johnston. New 

York: The Britton Publishing 

Co. Price $1.25. 

Nothing so good as this bright 
little character has appeared in 
fiction in a long time. Georgina 
is as winsome a child as the Lit- 
tle Colonel, which is saying a 
good deal. But instead of south- 
ern skies and perfumed locust 
blossoms and the pony Tarbaby, 
we have here quite a different 
setting,—the simple life and folk 
of old Provincetown, Mass., 
and the dog, Captain Kidd, quite 
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as interesting a pet as Tarbaby. 

Mrs. Johnston’s touch is un- 
erring, and so Georgina is an- 
other real child. Her joys and 
hopes and sorrows and wonder- 
ful optimism are our own, as 
we trudge along with her 
through the book and share her 
confidences. Her friends are 
ours, also, especially Dan’l 
Darcy, the town crier, for truth 
to tell that ancient institution 
still exists in Provincetown. 

When the rainbow reflecting 
prism becomes Georgina’s talis- 
man, it opens up a world of love- 
ly things to see and to do, and 
the grown-up reader follows that 
iris span as thoroughly fascinat- 
ed as any girl of the heroine’s 
own age. Nor will the pot of 
gold and jewels be lacking by 
those who look for it. 

It is a book of charm, but the 
charm is indefinable. It is full 
of atmosphere; the tang of the 
sea and clear-blowing wind and 
pine tree scents. It has pathos 
and: humor and enchanting ad- 
ventures and when we reach the 
last line of the last page the 
Rainbow Club has another ap- 
plicant for membership. 





